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It consists of high peaks, often concealed by heavy clouds, and deep valleys nestled 


The Pearl Lagoon of Hiqueru 


A Trip to the Paumotu Group in the South Pacific, Where Pearl Fishing Is Carried On in Its 
Primitive Simplicity 


By DANIEL BACON 


M*3* years ago I made up my mind that some day I 
would see the South Pacific Island of Tahiti. Now 
I have seen it, and some other islands as well. And this 
is how it happened 

About the time I should have been thinking of entering 
college the lure of the sea, inherited from Cape Cod 
ancestors, proved to be a stronger attraction, not to be 
resisted; and having pestered my parents to the point 
where they were glad to have me go anywhere, the propo- 
sition was agreed to that I should ship as apprentice on 
a full-rigged ship bound for Calcutta. 

The experience gained on this voyage was certainly 
worth while, but what is of more-concern just now is 
the fact that, as far as discipline would allow, I had be- 
come pretty good friends with the captain by the time the 
voyage was finished. 

Now the Old Man liked a listener for his experiences. 
And the particular voyage he loved to tell about most 
was one he had made to Tahiti. It seems that he was ‘‘on 
the beach” at San Francisco and in looking around for a 
“chance,” he struck the billet of mate on a trading 
schooner bound for Tahiti. He described the island as 
a sort of Garden of Eden—high peaked hills, beautiful 
fertile valleys with streams and waterfalls in plenty, 
flowers and tropic birds of every kind. But what pleased 
him most of all were the kind and friendly natives, who 
came swimming off to meet the schooner and vied with 
each other for the privilege of being his chosen friend 
He always hoped to go back, and seemed to think after 
thirty years’ time that things would be just the same as 
they had been. Well, he never went back, but died as 
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Now it is anything but difficult at present to reach 
Tahiti, because the Union Steamship Company run a 
monthly steamer from San Francisco to Tahiti, Rara- 
tonga (the Cook Island), New Zealand and Sydney. 
Good boats they are, too, about 7,000 tons register, twin- 
screw oil burners, with a speed of 15 knots. And so, 
some eleven days out from Frisco I found myself on 
the deck of the S. S. Maunganui, awaiting daylight for 
the run in through the pass in the reef to the harbor of 
Papeete. 

Surely I felt a real thrill while awaiting the coming 
dawn to show the first shadowy outline of my promised 
land. And as we waited, there was wafted off that pecu- 
liar scent of damp earth, tropical vegetation and flowers 
that, once experienced, is never forgotten. 

The first real view of Papeete showed a background 
of deep valleys nestled in heavy clouds which concealed 
its peaks (one of which is 7,000 feet high), an attractive 
waterfront with wharves and schooners, as well as a 
tramp steamer loading copra and cocoanut oil. Papeete, 
the capital of the several groups of French islands, is 
certainly a cheerful little town, and one in which the 
“best is like the worst,” and drinks of all kinds, including 
excellent locally brewed beer, can be freely and openly 
had at very small expense. And if one happens to be 
fersona grata at the celebrated Circle Bougainville Club 
there is most interesting Pacific society as well, and no 
end of thrilling tales to be heard from the merchants, 
traders, captains and general public assembled. 

Being comfortably installed at the hote: Aina Pare, a 
hostelry of twelve rooms, our first thought was to inspect 
the shipping along the beach and to look up a schooner 
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The straight peaks of Moorea form an impressive background to the 
tropical shore line. This is Papetoia Bay. 


by which we might reach the atoll of Hiqueru, open last 
year for pearl diving, fishing being allowed only one sea- 
son in three, on only one island. 

Most of the vessels we saw—little motor schooners 
and sloops—did not look either fit or attractive for the 
500-mile voyage to the Paumotu Islands. They were, 
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perhaps, of twenty or twenty-five tons register, and for 
the most part were clearly deficient in general outfit and 
boats. The one “possible” ship 2bout to sail seemed so 
filled with general cargo that “standing room only” looked 
to be the likely accommodation offering. This schooner 
also looked a little tender to me, but on broaching the 
subject I was told that she was ali right now, having 
the weight of a new motor, and, anyhow, had only cap- 
sized once, and then under sail when light. 

Waiting for another chance seemed wise, and it re- 
mained for my wife to discover the ideal vessel. Going 
out early one morning to see the local market in action, 
she returned excitedly to say that she had seen a schooner 
which had just arrived that was the ideal thing for us. 
As she was naturally an intelligent person and, in addi- 
tion, having had a really good marine training, I took the 
information seriously and off we went at once to in- 
spect the vessel. 

We found the Vaite a really able looking and hand- 
some motor schooner, of about 90 tons register, and at 
once sought out her owners. From them we found that 
she was fitting out for a two months’ voyage to the Pau- 
motus, but after much negotiation, we arranged that she 
should take us to three of the Paumotu atolls and then 
bring us back to Papeete before completing her voyage. 

So here we were at last, outward bound on a real 
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“Canoe after canoe passed painters to the launch or to the other canoesun- One of the divers was a jolly lady, who evidently believed in women’s 
til we had in tow a double line of divers’ boats, numbering twenty-three.” 





South Sea trading schooner, trade room and all, just as 
it had all been for so many years, to visit the Pearl 
Islands, trade for copra and pearl shell, and perhaps buy 
a pearl or two as well. 

Just as the first suggestion of coming dawn several 
days later lighted up the schooner’s cabin, the motor 
commenced to falter, gave a few coughs and quit. And 
we realized by the changed motion that the little vessel 
was hove to. I reached the deck quickly to find the alert 
little French skipper of the Vaite looking toward a break- 
ing reef, backed by land, which was, perhaps, only three 
feet above sea level and fringed with the usual cocoanut 
trees. Only one word the captain spoke as he waved 
his hand toward the land—‘Hiqueru.” And so at last 
the island of our dreams—the Isle of the Pearl Lagoon— 
lay before us in the coming dawn. Coffee—and then into 
the whaleboat we went, with a crew of four rowing and 
the bo’sun with the long steering oar aft. Now, landing 
on the weather side of a Pacific atoll is quite a different 
affair from the calm harbor landings of summer at home, 
and the method here employed, locally called “jumping 
the reef,” is this: 

The whaleboat is rowed in fairly close to the reef, and 
then all hands wait for a good sized comber and the word 
from the bo’sun handling the steering oar. All then is 
fine if you catch a proper swell and run well up and 








rights, as her husband tended lines while she did the diving. 


across the reef, but, if the wave doesn’t carry far enough, 
the boat just naturally lands good and hard on the reef. 

It quite often happens that the second wave doesn’t lift 
the boat fairly and then things are likely to become un- 
pleasant—because a scramble on the rough coral is apt 
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The trader at the pearl lagoon at Hiqueru entertained the author (left) 
and Mrs. Bacon in style. 
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(Left) The French skipper of the Vaite. 
(Center) Waterfront at Papeete, Tahiti. 


(Right) Coral reef at Hiqueru, showing schooner in distance. 





to mean cuts and scratches at the least, and coral cuts 
in the South Seas very often carry infection. 

Well, good fortune in landing was with us and we 
fetched well in toward the beach, to find a collection of 
traders, pearl buyers, natives and the general public all 
on hand to pipe off the new arrivals. 

The next question was, how to see the pearl diving. 
Again luck was with us, for out of the crowd stepped our 
merchant and trader friend, Mr. Palmer, met at Papeete 
the week before, to give us a handshake of welcome to 
Hiqueru. “My boats,” said he, “will be starting out 
shortly for the diving and I will arrange that you go 
with them.” 

Presently a young native came to us and made signs 
that we were to go with him and pointed in the direction 
of the lagoon. Arrived there, we found several hundred 
canoes making ready and everywhere was activity and 
bustle. A number of motor boats—converted from an- 
cient sloops—were lying off the lagoon beach, as canoe 
after canoe paddled alongside and passed painters to the 
launch, or to their canoe friends, until our own launch 
had in tow a double line of divers’ boats, numbering in 
all twenty-three. 

And then we got under way. The greater number of 
canoes carried crews of two, but several boats were 
manned by solitary sports, while a half dozen carried 
each a mixed crew of a man and woman. (And of one 
fat and jolly lady, more later.) The lagoon was about 
five miles in width, and as we neared the center, boat after 
boat signaled to be let go, each one evidently looking for 
what the crew might consider a lucky spot in which to 
start the day’s work, until all were planted. Then the 
real interest for us began. 





The outfit for each boat was simple and consisted of a 
very light line to be made fast to the canoe paddles as a 
sort of sea, or drifting anchor, a diving lead weighing 
perhaps 40 pounds, with hauling line attached, a basket to 
lie on the bottom until filled with shell, and for the diver 
himself a “pareu,” or loin cloth, goggles to protect his 
eyes and also a heavy canvas glove, as the pearl shells, 
they told us, lie upon a very rough coral bottom. The 
man running our motor boat picked out a friendly diver 
and took us close alongside his canoe. Our new acquaint- 
ance, giving us a cheery smile, began making a long 
wailing cry sounding like “are-vay-are,” and adding a few 
long whistles, took his lead in hand and pleasantly dropped 
overboard. 

One minute passed, and then, 55 seconds latér his head 
appeared. A few whistles more and he passed us three of 
the big heavy shells, brought up in his hands. Our 
launchman got to work at once, using a big knife on the 
shell, and from the second oyster took two small pearls 
of excellent color, the shell, in addition, having fastened 
to it a fine blister, or “shico” pearl. Encouraged by our 
good fortune we examined perhaps a hundred additional 
shells, only, however, to draw blanks. 

Naturally one would expect to pay for pearls, but all 
our efforts in that direction were met with merry smiles 
and apparent banter, so all we could do was to offer our 
cheerful friend a few cigarettes, which he accepted with 
the grace of a courtier. Strange to relate this diver bore 
a striking personal resemblance to a prominent New 
York financier, who is noted for not giving away any- 
thing, because of foolish sentiment. 

Our next visit was to the fat and jolly lady previously 

(Continued on page 220) 








The crew of the whaleboat. 





Our schooner, the Vaite. 


Mrs. Bacon, with the Vaile in the background. 











Copyright Publishers Photo Service. 
A bit of the southeast shoreline of Bermuda. The coral reef which surrounds the islands lies close to shore at this point and the surf may be seen 


breaking upon it. 


Copyright Publishers Photo Service. 


The southerly shore of Bermuda at sunset. The coast on this side is a series of headlands of coral rock, protected some quarter-mile off by a reef 
which breaks the seas. 
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A typical Bermuda scene. The lagoon back of Tom Moore's house, ani a glimpse of the building, which is over two hundred years old, and is 
now a tavern. Many of the crews in the Bermuda Race last year will remember this place. 
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‘The beautiful harbor and town of St. George, at the southeast end of the island. There is a dock yard here, and many ships, ending their sea- 
going days, are broken up here. 
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Here is a new, high-speed boat designed and built for the New York Police Department by the Luders Marine Construction Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn., which is quite a departure from the usual type of boat built for municipal use. 
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She will step along at thirty miles an hour with two 


6-cyl. Sterling motors. Bootleggers, beware! 


The “Play Boat’’—a Combination of Runabout 
and Cruiser for the Sportsman 


ONE of the most popular types of boats developed 

recently is the 34-foot Sea Skiff designed by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation at Morris Heights, 
New York City. 

This particular type has been fittingly named “Play 
Boat,” as it combines the speed of a runabout, the facili- 
ties of a day boat and the accommodations of a cruiser. 
A factor in the success of this design is that it combines 
speed and easy riding qualities by merging “V” bottom 
and round bilge characteristics in the hull. In doing this 
the designers have successfully combined two distinct 
types of boat in one. Forward of the midship section the 
boat has round bilges. Abaft this point it is strictly “V” 
bottom. It is built lightly but strongly, with lapstrake 
construction, copper riveted. 

The designers have been primarily interested in the 
development of the hull. The selection of the engine re- 
mained optional with the purchaser, depending upon the 
speed required. Speedway engines may be installed to 
give a speed up to 23 miles, Hall-Scott 24 miles, and Fiat 
28 miles. 





A combination runabout and cruiser for the sportsman which makes an ideal 34-footer. She combines the V-bottom and round bilge charac- 


The Canada’s Cup 


There is some agitation on the Great Lakes looking 
toward the revival of racing for the famous Canada’s 
Cup, which has not been in competition since 1907, when 
there was a difference of opinion between the Rochester 
Y. C. and the Royal Canadian Y. C. over the interpreta- 
tion of the deed of gift. The following brief history of 
the “mug” is supplied by Clute E. Noxon, for nearly 
twenty years secretary of the Rochester Y. C.: 

In 1895 the Lincoln Park Yacht Club of Chicago sent 
a challenge to the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto 
for a series of races between yachts of the 42-foot class 
or thereabouts, the races to be held at a neutral port. The 
City of Toledo, having agreed to donate a $500 cup and 
$1,500 in cash, was chosen and the races were sailed off 
Turtle Island, Lake Erie, in August, 1896. The Lincoln 
Park Yacht Club was represented by the Vencedor, sailed 
by Captain J. G. Barbour. The Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club sent the Canada, which was sailed by A‘milius Jar- 
vis. Canada won the match in two straight races and 


the trophy, which was made emblematic of the Great 

Lakes championship for yachts between forty and thirty 

feet L.W.L., was named the Canada’s Cup in honor of the 
(Continued on page 220) 





teristics in the hull and has good cruising accommodations, with a forward and after cockpit. She was designed and built by the Consolidated Ship 


Building Corporation. 

















From Havre to Shoreham Bar 


Being the Account of a Short but Strenuous Trip Across the English Channel in a 27-Footer 
By RICHARD PARMENTER 


| Fee one afternoon in February, 1920, I stepped into 
Galignani’s on the Rue de Rivoli. I went in to buy 
a book. I came out with the Yachting Monthly in my 
pocket. 

For ten years I had been without a boat, and for ten 
years the call of the sea had been almost but never quite 
stifled within me. Rather it was a smouldering blaze that 
needed only a bit of air to fan it into flame. All un- 
knowing of my danger, I walked home, the magazine un- 
opened in my pocket. I ate my dinner, filled my pipe, 
and then 

The next day I went back to the store and bought up 
every old copy in stock, and these 
I devoured throughout the long 
winter evening. At length, I took 
a great resolve: Come what might, 
I would have a boat again! My 
holidays would only last a month 
at most, and Paris was a long, long 
way from the sea, hence the pleas- 
ant week-end that was a possibility 
and a fact to many Englishmen 
would be out of the question for 
me. Altogether the venture seemed 
a foolish one, but inside of me that 
smouldering flame was now burn- 
ing lustily, and the warmth of it 
was imparted to my thoughts and 
speech. I grew eloquent. I con- 
vinced my wife, and, what was 
fatal, I convinced my conscience. 
At length I took a great resolve. I 
would wait no longer but would 
buy a boat. I bought one. 

Twenty-seven feet over all she 
was; stiff, seaworthy and fast; 
sloop-rigged and a perfect single- 
hander. Built in Le Havre in 
1908, and kept in Al condition, I 
could find no sign of weakness in 
hull or gear. A slight lengthening 
of the cabin trunk gave a sleeping 
cabin 6 ft. 6 in. long, and aft of 
that and bulkheaded off, a galley and lavatory. The cock- 
pit was large, and the lockers under the seats gave excel- 
lent accommodation for water tins, brushes, gear, etc. The 
fore-peak was amply large for spare sails, anchors, etc. 

A family council voted England for the place, and 
August for the time of the -holidays, and work was im- 
mediately started on the Penguin, for such was hence- 
forth to be her name, in order that the cabin changes 
should be finished as quickly as possible, and August 8 
was decided on for the start across the Channel, with 
Southwick as the first port of call where Courtney and 
Birckett could finish any odd jobs still left undone. My 
wife was to cross by steamer, and I, with an employee 
who had spent six years at sea, and answered to the 
classic name of Hector, would sail the Penguin over. 

The 7th of August found us at Le Havre, and bright 
and early on the 8th we were at the beach where the 
Penguin, resplendent in her coat of red, was hauled up 
for ease of access to carpenter and shipwright. The day 
was a scorcher, and the sea like glass. We perspired 



























The Penguin was a single-hander, 27 feet long over all. 





throughout the morning, and at 2 P. M. ran the boat 
down the skids to the water’s edge. At three she floated, 
and shortly after we sculled out to the nearest moorings 
and commenced to stow our gear. The cabin was bed- 
lam, but we managed to get a large and a small jib out 
of the tangle, the side lights filled and trimmed, and our 
running rigging overhauled. At 5:55 we slipped our 
mooring, and at six, with the faintest whisper of breeze 
from the north, we stood out between the breakwalls and 
laid our course for the lightship, nine miles away. 

The barometer had fallen slightly during the day, and 
a slight breeze reduced the visibility so that an hour’s 
sailing was necessary before the lightship could be seen 
dead ahead. Cross bearings on Cap La Heve and the 
L. S. fixed our position, and the wind having hauled to 
the east, the course of N. by E. could just be held. 

The sun sank in a blaze of molten gold, the water was 
like glass, and we regaled ourselves with a royal supper 
in the cockpit, washed down by a bottle of Normandy 
cider. At 9:30 a three line bearing on the Lightship, 
Cap La Heve and Cap d’Antifer, fixed our position, 
whereupon Hector retired to the cabin and was soon 
asleep. Poor Hector! He must have had a premonition 
of what was coming to him, for he struggled from the 
grips of one nightmare into another, and moans and mut- 
terings came floating upward to me where I lay on the 
deck smoking my pipe, counting the stars, and reflecting 
on the years I had wasted without a boat. Never 
again, I vowed, would I go so long a time without one. 
Memories of. Paris with its August heat and dust faded 
away, and I dozed. 

I was awakened by a slight list to starboard. The 
wind though still barely perceptible had backed to N. 
and we were now moving on the port tack. Big 
clouds were passing through the sky, and the pole 
star was often obscured. From be- 
low, the horrid groans showed 
Hector’s battle with Achilles still 
in progress. It was midnight. The 
lightship had long vanished, but 
Cap La Heve and d’Antifer lights 
threw their powerful beams across 
to us with no apparent diminution. 
We seemed too far to the eastward, but the tide and wind 
were aiding each other against us, and N. N. E. was the 
best that could be done. 

At 2 A. M. I called Hector. The wind had freshened 
and a luminous wake and bow wave gave evidence of 
our speed. Occasionally a slap of wave threw spray on 
the foredeck. The night was starry again, but there was 
an indefinable feeling of more wind to come in the air, 
and turning over the helm to Hector I went forward 
and changed to the small jib, and took in a reef in the 
mainsail. A steamer passed close aboard us evidently 
bound for Le Havre. Hector returned to his slumbers. 

About 3 o’clock, wind and moon rose together, and 
soon after Cap La Heve light disappeared beneath the 
horizon. The sea was rising fast, and daylight about 4:30 
was indeed welcome. The sunrise was magnificent and 
disclosed a wild scene. We were tearing through the 
waves, closehauled on the port tack, the lee rail was un- 
der, and seas were dashing over the foredeck. Hector 
appeared with the sun, rushing up the companionway to 
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the rail, and then collapsing on the cockpit floor. Here 
was a pickle! The sea was getting worse at every in- 
stant, and I had my hands full without a sick man to add 
to my troubles. I was sleepy, anxious and cold. 

However, the immediate necessity for reducing sail to 
the smallest possible amount spurred us to action, and we 
struggled on under no headsails and a three reefed main- 
sail. Then about 5 o’clock occurred that which I had been 
dreading for the last hour: We were swept! Reader, 
if you have never been swept in a small boat with a 
non-bailing cockpit, forty miles from land, and your 
last reef taken in, you have yet a sensation to experi- 
ence! When we “came out from under,” the only loose 
object on deck, the boat hook, had disappeared. Hector 
and I were in a pile on the cockpit floor, and there was 
three inches of water in the cabin. Necessity triumphed 
over mal de mer, and Hector heroically descended to the 
pump. 

Easing off a trifle, and taking’ the seas about six points 
on the port bow made the going easier for the moment. 
But the pumping finished, the spectacle of a pair of feet 
obtruding into the companionway gave mute evidence 
of the enemy’s triumph, and not till an hour later did 
Hector gain the cockpit floor, where he sat gazing off to 
leeward with that brooding melancholy peculiar to old 
sea dogs and discoursing on the utter uselessness of salt 
water. I agreed with him. My mouth and cheeks were 
bleeding, and my hands had swollen beyond use. I do 
not recommend office work as a preparatory course for 
rough crossings. 

At ten o’clock, Hector’s keen eye, undimmed by sea- 
sickness, saw smoke on the horizon ahead and, cheer- 
fully arguing that we must be approaching the steamer 
lane, our spirits rose. Several other “smokes” showed up 
soon, and in half an hour we passed close enough to a 
small steamer to hail and ask how the land bore. They 
could not hear us distinctly, though, and I did not dare 
heave-to for fear of getting in stays without a jib. 

Now came a trying time. Should we continue on close- 
hauied or run off before the wind and try to get around 
behind Beachy Head, or somewhere up the Channel? 
The wind was hauling slowly westward, and I felt sure 
we could not be east of Brighton, but whether the boat 
and ourselves could stand further pounding was prob- 
lematical. We had only the vaguest notion of how far 
off the land we were, and with every other wave drench- 
ing us, the chart could not be brought on deck, and I 
dared not relinquish the helm to go below. My entire 
knowledge of England and its coasts had been acquired 
in a two-day visit to that country the month before, and 
I could not hope to identify the coast when once we had 
picked it up. Yet identify it I did after a fashion, 
roughly but satisfactorily. 

A desire to reach our goal finally prevailed over anxiety, 
the course was held, gradually working a bit to the 
westward now and then, and straining our eyes for sight 
of land. The day had grown hazy, and I imagined land 
on several occasions only to be disappointed, until at 
1 P. M. Hector spied it on both bows and then dead 
ahead. Seeing no white cliffs, I knew we must be off 
Shoreham or Worthing. 

After imagining several lightships which, however, 
turned out to be steamers, the haze lifted at 2:30 P. M., 
and we distinctly saw the Owers on the port beam, dis- 
tant about three miles. 

When close to shore, Littlehampton was recognized as 
such and, flying off before the wind at a great rate, we 
were soon off Worthing and in sight of the towers at 
Shoreham. Hector became a new man. Sea sickness 


vanished, and cold and hungry but happy we sailed along 
the last lap, all ignorant of the peril that lay before us— 
Shoreham bar. 

At 4:15, being off the mouth of the harbor, and the 
two lights in line, we stood boldly in. Hector spied a 
huge chain squarely across the entrance, and apparently 
holding a dredge which was working on the west side. 
Although the seas were enormous there was nothing to 
do but come about, at the same time waving and shouting 
frantically to the dredge. Our gesticulations were seen, 
the chain dropped, and coming about again, we raced for 
the entrance. 

To the end of our lives, Hector and I will carry in our 
memories the sight of the seas breaking on that bar. The 
Penguin, borne on the crest of a huge roller, plunged 
squarely into the middle of the boiling white inferno, and 
struck solidly on the sand. She shivered and stopped 
dead, and two scared mariners looked, each into the 
other’s pale face, without a word. The next wave would 
decide our fate. With a crash a great sea struck fairly 
under the counter, and leaping upward and forward, the 
Penguin shot into smooth water beside the dredge. 

Our troubles were over; the Penguin had made port! 





A Book on Racing Decisions and Rulings 


The Decisions and Rulings of the Race Committee of 
The New York Yacht Club is the title of a booklet we 
have just received, the valuable records therein having 
been compiled and edited by Mr. Gherardi Davis, a mem- 
ber of the present committee. Containing, as it does, com- 
plete records of all protests and decisions of the New 
York Yacht Club Race Committees from 1849 through 
1923, this book should be of the greatest interest and 
value to racing yachtsmen, and will doubtless serve as a 
guide to perplexed race committees. Among the many 
protests reviewed may be mentioned the famous case of 
Gracie vs. Volunteer, Elmina vs. Queen, Iroquois vs. 
Pleione, and the celebrated Defender-Valkyrie case, one 
of the few protests ever lodged in an America’s Cup 
contest. 

A great deal of painstaking research was necessary in 
compiling this little volume, and Mr. Davis is to be con- 
gratulated on having provided yachtsmen with valuable 
records heretofore unavailable. As to the need for com- 
piling a volume of this sort, Mr. Davis says: 

“TI found that the protests in the Club are nowhere 
gathered together; that some are printed in the Regatta 
and Race Committee Reports; the facts relating to one 
had to be looked for in Forest and Stream; some are in 
manuscript in the Race Committee’s or the Secretary’s 
offices; of some nothing but the briefest mention can be 
found in the records. And inasmuch as a committee has 
been appointed by the Club to consider the question of 
revising the Racing Rules, I thought I would straighten 
this thing out by printing all of the protests that I could 
find from 1849—the date of the earliest—down to 
is. * * * 

“Tt is on these decisions that the interpretations of our 
New York Yacht Club Racing Rules are, in large part, 
based, and in fact their influence has reached far beyond 
our own club. In some instances the rules have been 
modified as a result of incidents occurring in races. We 
have not been as careful, however, as the English yachts- 
men in publishing our precedents or preserving our tradi- 
tions in convenient form.” 











A Cargo of Contraband 





Being Further Adventures of Gorgeous and His Crew, on the Three Sisters, in an Effort to Resur- 
rect an Old Time Trade 


As Recounted to and Set Down by 
JOHN T. ROWLAND 


"VE told you how we worked the Three Sisters* to 

Port de Paix, Haiti, and how in spite of our hopes 
of doing a little profitable trading in island products 
we were obliged after all to sink to the level of a com- 
mon freighter and accept a cargo of logwood at a rate 
which would scarcely pay the expenses of the voyage. 
Old Gorgeous, our skipper, believed there might yet 
be a chance to pick up something in trade on the way 
home, but as the loading went forw ard it became evi- 
dent that that something would have to be mighty com- 
pact. Although the vessel was a coaster of 300 tons, 
deadweight, we discovered too late that she would not 
carry anything like that amount of wood. The stuff 
was mostly roots and crooked logs and the space it 
took up was amazing. 

We tried stowing it ourselves, but when a tarantula 
the size of your hand did a broad jump from one of 
the logs to the breast of Gorgeous’s shirt, we gave up 
that little idea and hired a gang of “niggers” to finish 
the job. With the two hundred-odd tons we'd con- 
tracted to carry finally aboard, the hold was full up, 
from chain locker to transom and from keelson to deck 
beams—and the overflow made a deckload that bore 
somewhat the aspect of a haymow. We had to put 
cargo reefs in the sails so that the booms would swing 
clear of it. 

At the end of a long, hot day I went ashore for a 
little cooling drink and ran into the Financial Expert 
surveying the ship dolefully from an eminence back of 
the quay. Although he was our mate and the instiga- 
tor of the voyage, he managed usually to have impor- 
tant business on shore. 

“Too bad!” murmured the Expert. “I'd all but 
closed a deal to buy sponges in the Bahamas—and 
now there is no room x 

“Sponges!” I collapsed on a crumbling doorstep and 
roared till the tears ran down my cheeks and a dozen 
brown brats who tagged at my heels forgot in their amaze- 
ment to repeat the unending, “Give a penny, M’sieu.” 

“There’s good money in ’em,” he retorted in a hurt 
voice ; “especially when you buy direct from the divers 
—but then, of course, they’re not baled.” 

“Why not pearls? They'd stow closer,” I suggested 
rather unkindly. 

When it came time to sail from Port de Paix we had 
formed no plan beyond the idea of dropping in on the 
Bahamas to see what they had to offer in the way of 
trade. Our cargo was bound to a port near New Y ork, 
but there appeared to be nothing in the charter-party to 
prohibit us from making a call on the way. 

How many of you chaps who cruise around in small 
yachts have ever stopped to think of the seamanship 
involved in getting a big cargo vessel under way? At 
home, of course, such a craft is towed to sea and makes 
sail on the way, but in these little ports of the West 
Indies tugs are unknown and a master is thrown wholly 








* Three Sisters is the name given by the author to a Nova Scotia three 
master which Old Gorgeous and his pals bought for their trading venture 
in the West Indies. It is fictitious and has no connection with any ship 
bearing that name or which may have borne it in the past.—TuHe Epiror. 





upon his own resources. The Three Sisters lay an- 
chored in a tiny cove with stern lines out to the quay 
and with the roaring trade wind striking her plunk on 
the nose. The palms on the point were never still and 
the surf crashed on the beach for twenty-four hours a 
day. Only Tortuga Island in the offing prevented the 
full force of the open sea from reaching our little haven. 

To get out of this place was a poser, but Old Gor- 
geous set about it with customary directness. First, 
the big fore-and-afters were hoisted with the winch. 
When this was done we hung a light stream anchor 
over the powerboat’s stern and carried it out into the 
fairway as far as a coil of five-inch rope would reach. 
Then we kedged the vessel out toward it, picking up 
our bower on the way. It was rather a ticklish per- 
formance, for if the light anchor had started to come 
home we should have been out of luck; but fortunately 
it had a good hold, and as the vessel had sprung for- 
ward when the stern lines were slipped all that was 
necessary was to keep her going without putting too 
much strain on the rode. By the time she had this 
up-and-down the headsails were set. 

Then the important thing was to fill away without 
giving her a chance to gather sternway, for if that 
happened she was likely to go back faster than she 
had come out. Here, however, her very weight was a 
help: a deep-laden vessel does not check quickly. 
We tripped the stream anchor and, without waiting 
to heave it up, quickly backed out two of the jibs. 
Perhaps you have wondered why coasters have such 
long nose-poles: those outer sails come in mighty 
handy when you want to swing her off! 

With helm hard up and headsails sheeted to wind- 
ward the Three Sisters began to fill away slowly. And 
now came the most ticklish part of all: if we did not 
take care she would keep right on going round till she 
was headed for the beach. She gathered ‘way so 
slowly, setting hard to leeward all the while, that the 
rudder was practically useless. The halliards of the 
spanker topsail had been led along to the winch. We 
sent it up in a hurry and sheeted it out. Then, as the 
vessel still continued to pay off, we hauled down the 
outer two jibs. It was a curious sensation to lie there 
dead in the water with everything taut and drawing. 
However, she got going at last sufficiently to answer 
her helm, weathered the little point with its tumble- 
down fort by a safe margin, and all hands breathed 
easier. 

Deep as she was, it took the schooner the better 
part of two days to reach across to Acklin Island. We 
anchored under its lee and sent a boat in with casks for 
fresh water. This was a stall, as our tanks were nearly 
full. What we really wanted was information. 

The Expert, who went in the boat, came back all 
enthused. 

“Cascarilla bark!” he shouted before he was yet 
alongside. “We can buy lots of it at Abaco Island and 
there’s a huge profit in all those drug woods.” 

This sounded the most practical thing yet. There 
was still some space left around the house and in the 
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fore-peak, and as bark ought to stow small it seemed 
likely that she would take on as much as we had cash 
to buy. Furthermore, it was on our way. To be sure 
the vessel might have pointed higher, but just beyond 
Abaco lay the Gulf Stream, and it seemed worth while 
to get into that even at the cost of later having to beat 
out round Hatteras. So, at any rate, Old Gorgeous 
reasoned, and when we learned that the Stream at that 
point sometimes ran at between three and four knots 
we all agreed he was right. Seventy miles a day of 
drift is not an aid to be scorned by a deep vessel. 

We passed San Salvador during the night with wind 
and current favoring, and were off Cat Island the fol- 
lowing forenoon. The old girl had just the right cargo 
to serve as good ballast. Every sail stood stiff as a 
board and she footed handsomely; by nightfall the 
long, low line of Eleuthera was visible on the port 
hand. 

During the mid-watch that night I had the deck, and 
after a time I made out a sail under our lee going the 
same way. Gradually it drew closer, until at about 
two o’clock I judged it wise to luff. a bit and let her 
pass ahead. But this packet—she was a large two- 
master—followed me up and pretty soon we were both 
luffing along over an easy swell with less than a hun- 
dred yards between. The moon was bright and I could 
see a number of people on her deck. Somewhat appre- 
hensive, I roused out all hands. 

“Who are you and what do you want?” Old Gor- 
geous bawled out as soon as he had sized her up. 

There was no answer. He repeated the question 
and added a few trimmings. Still no response, al- 
though the stranger continued to edge in. 

“Up helm and bear away!” Gorgeous shouted to the 
man at the wheel, loud enough for those on the other 


vessel to hear. As we bore away on our course she did 
likewise so that we held the same relative positions as 


before. This continued through the night. The 
stranger, however, drew slowly ahead and at last climbed 
up on our weather bow. She was there when day broke. 
The breeze meanwhile had died out, and both ships were 
becalmed only a short distance apart. 

With some uneasiness we now saw the strange schooner 
lower a boat and all hands began speculating on what she 
was going to do. Presently the schooner’s boat shoved off 
and headed for us with only two men in it. She rounded 
up at our lee main rigging, where the sheer-strake was 
only a couple of feet out of water, and a big, florid chap 
seized the lanyards and hauled himself up to the rail. He 
was clean shaven and had blue eyes, and he waved a 
hand to our little group assembled on the break of the 
poop as he strode aft. We must have looked rather a 
bunch of boobs. 

Old Gorgeous did the honors as became his rank. In 
reply to his invitation the stranger said he “wouldn’t 
mind,” and the two disappeared below followed closely 
by the Expert with a suspicious bulge over the right hip. 

The rest of us collected round the cabin skylight, where 
we could hear what was going on. After a few perfunc- 
tory remarks the stranger came to the point. He was a 
hootch peddler returning to his base in the Bahamas for 
another load. When he first saw us he judged that we 
were on the same errand and that our deck-load of log- 
wood was “a pretty slick blind” to fool the coastguard 
vessels off the Jersey beach, but on closer inspection he 
had come to have his doubts and concluded it would do 
no harm to board us and learn our true business—what 
were we doing in this neck of the ocean with such a cargo, 


anyway? 


The stranger’s straightforwardness was disarming. 
Gorgeous told him in a few words what we were after 
and asked him if he knew any island products we could 
trade in that would not take up much space. 

“The best thing I know is liquor!” said the big fellow 
with a laugh. “Come along with me and my people will 
fix you up.” 

To this Gorgeous demurred, pointing out that we were 
hardly in a position to peddle hootch while under charter 
to carry freight. MacLean—for that was the stranger’s 
name—agreed and there was a pause; but presently he 
was struck by a brilliant idea. 

“Look a-here,” said he, “how’d you like to carry a small 
lot of a thousand cases and turn it over to one of our 
vessels at sea—off the beach?” He went on to explain 
that the regular rum schooners wasted a lot of time com- 
ing back to replenish their stocks and that “his people” 
would doubtless jump at a chance to send on a small load, 
and would pay well for the freight. 

Now, the Three Sisters was still under British registry, 
her transfer not yet being accomplished, so that we would 
not be breaking any law by having liquor on board. To 
be sure there was the matter of clearance, but MacLean 
disposed of that difficulty with a laugh. 

“You come in to replenish stores—which any sailing 
vessel has a right to do—and you go out with your stores 
on board. There’s no need to put ’em on the manifest 
because they’ll be gone before you enter port. There’s 
nothing to it, if you want the job.” 

We talked the thing over among ourselves, decided it 
was legitimate business, and when the breeze came we 
followed the New Dawn to her lair—which turned out to 
be a well-known port in the Bahamas. Nothing hap- 
pened there till we’d finished loading the hootch, a thou- 
sand cases of Scotch. Then the boss agent came out and 
demanded a bond for the stuff. 

“Bond!” exclaimed Old Gorgeous, perspiring more 
than usual. “What do you take this ballyhoo for—a 
bank ?” 

“And what do you take me for?” countered the other. 
“That stuff’s the same as currency once you’re off the 
beach.’ ” 

We had never thought of that. 

“Furthermore,” the agent—he was a nice young Eng- 
lishman—went on, “according to the law, I’m only selling 
you stores. If you try to skin out without paying for 
them you’ll find yourself napoo.” 

Gorgeous caught the general drift. 
“you say it.” 

“Right-o,” responded the agent crisply; “you deposit a 
cash bond equal to the value of the goods with me. I 
give you a receipt for stores purchased and also a letter 
to the skippers of two or three of our boats in ‘the fleet.’ 
telling them to take the stuff off your hands at so much 
per case, for freight. Then you send me their receipt 
for the goods and I remit your bond. Very simple.” 

“Too simple—for you,” the Expert cut in. “What’s to 
prevent your keeping the bond, since legally the whole 
transaction is a sale?” 

“Well,” said the agent in a bored way, “you can buy 
the stuff outright if you prefer.” 

This we decided in the end to do. We were still to 
turn it over to one of Mr. Naismith’s boats, but the skip- 
per now was instructed to pay the full purchase price 
plus $2.50 a case for freight. Gorgeous and the Expert 
went ashore and kept the cables hot for a couple of days 
wiring for cash. It took quite a piece of money to buy 
that cargo, but since we were to get it back with $2,500 to 


“Well,” he sighed, 
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boot, merely for giving those cases a ride north, it looked 
like easy money to us. 

We cleared in due course, left the Bahamas astern with- 
out regret and were soon in the middle of the Stream. 
For four days the Three Sisters made favorable progress 
with moderate southerly breezes, but on the fourth, when 
we were somewhere off Hatteras, a decided change set in. 
The blue water of the Stream grew dull and the air took 
on a nasty chill; then it began to breeze out of the north 
and in a few hours we had to douse topsails and double 
reef the spanker. Deep as she was, the old schooner 
labored heavily and began to ship an occasional sea. We 
had not learned the coaster dodge of “jogging,” but kept 
her going through the water simply because she would go. 
It proved a mistake. Being ’Scotia built she was a sharp 
vessel and carried sail well, but we counted without our 
deckload. Before night it was threatening to leave us 
entirely. | Then 
Gorgeous went to 
the other extreme 
and hove her to. 

This gave us—-- 
temporary com- — 
fort. It was great 
fun to stand well 
aft on her high 
poop and watch 
the big — seas 
swoop down and 
pass under her. 
About daybreak, 
however, when 
the wind had in- 
creased to a re- 





along the beach that Gorgeous said it was just a case of 
keeping on till we got the right depth and then letting 
her go along parallel with the coast. We expected to pick 
up the “fleet” a couple of miles outside the three-mile 
limit. 

A regular smoky sou’wester had meanwhile made up. 
You couldn’t see half a mile. Big old graybacks rolled 
up out of the scud, gave the Three Sisters a boost and 
went their majestic way. It was all the helmsman could 
do to keep her from broaching-to. 

“It’s almighty queer we don’t see any of the bunch,” 
opined the Expert after about an hour of this. “We've 
run through the rendezvous by now.” 

It was queer—considering what an extensive blot the 
rum fleet generally makes on those waters. Gorgeous 
checked his reckoning and assured us it was O. K. We 
had taken our previous soundings on the run, dropping the 

oui lead over forward 

so with the line led 
bs aft along her 
side, but now to 

make doubly sure 

we luffed the old 





girl—at imminent 
peril to the deck- 
load —and 


sounded again. 
While this was 
going on the man 
at the wheel sud- 
denly let out a 
shout and we all 
looked up to see 
a steamer with a 


spectable gale, high fo’c’s’le head 
someone discov- bearing down on 
ered that we were us out of the 
drifting rapidly mist. 

toward Diamond “Great Scott,” 
Shoals. The wirid yelled the Ex- 
meanwhile had waste pert, “ a Revenue 
canted into the “We all looked up to see a steamer with a high fo'c’s'le head bearing down on us.” cutter!” 

northeast and It was that— 


there was every prospect that it would go round still 
further. If we had started her offshore when it first 
began, and kept jogging, this mess would have been 
avoided ; but now she was in a fix where we had to fish 
or cut bait. 

Rather frenziedly, with much slipping and falling over 
the deckload, we got reefed sails set on all three masts. 
But then we were on the wrong tack—headed straight 
for the beach—and had somehow to get her round. Gor- 
geous did not believe he could tack her in that sea, so we 
wore ship in a “smooth” and she went offshore with her 
run smoking. 

For thirty miles we left a boiling wake which was punc- 
tuated at intervals by logs and cases of Scotch from our 
deck load. At last Gorgeous allowed he had sea room 
and we doused most of the rags. Inventory showed 
twenty cases gone, which was better than we had feared. 
Still, we could not afford to lose any more. 

By noon next day the wind had gone into the southeast 
and we were able to swing off on our course. On the 
morning of the third day thereafter we let her go north- 
west in order to draw in on the Jersey beach. About 
noon, when we figured we were due to make the land, a 
drizzling rain set in with squalls and heavy showers from 
the south. However, we knew our position pretty accu- 
rately to start with and the soundings are so regular all 





no less. She rounded-to and came up from astern; we 
could see a couple of officers on her bridge studying us 
through their glasses. Most of our contraband had been 
stowed on the forward side of the house and in the alley- 
ways between it and the rail. The cases were covered 
with tarpaulins, but still we were not easy in our minds. 

The cutter came on along our weather side, but fortu- 
nately there was such a long sea running by now that she 
did not dare come very close. When she was right to 
windward one of her officers stuck a big megaphone over 
the weather-cloth and hailed us. 

“Better get out o’ this, Captain,” he sang out. “Break- 
ing water inshore—you’re only three miles off the beach.” 

Gorgeous waved an arm in acknowledgment of the 
kindness and the cutter went her way. Our deckload of 
logwood had saved the day! 

“We're a fat lot of dubs,” the Expert proclaimed when 
we had the Three Sisters going again. “They’ve all 
hauled off shore a piece where it’s easier riding.” 

That sounded reasonable, so we set out to find them. 
For three-quarters of an hour the Three Sisters charged 
out from the beach and never a thing did we see but gray 
seas and streaming scud. 

“We’ve come too far east,” growled Old Gorgeous. 
“There’s nothing for it but to haul her up and beat back.” 
Most coasters would not have gone to windward 
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through that sea. When I say “through” I mean just 
that! The Three Sisters went, after a fashion, and by 
three o’clock she was back at about the point where she 
had come in on the coast. But still there was no sign of 
“the fleet.” 

With only two hours of daylight remaining it looked 
as if we’d have to heave-to and spend the night ; but while 
we were talking this over a big powerboat hove in sight 
standing out to sea. From her we learned that the terri- 
torial limit had been extended to twelve miles. It was 
news to us and it explained all our troubles. 

“Suffering Codfish!” Gorgeous exploded, “that Coast- 
guard cutter had us dead to rights.” 

“Yes,” shouted the Expert, “and we’d better watch 
out she doesn’t catch us fooling round here again.” 

He had hardly spoken when a misty shape detached 
itself from the scud. It was to seaward—between our- 


selves and the deadline—and it promptly took on the form 
of that selfsame cutter. 


She was headed to the west this 





time, and we held our breath hoping she’d pass us by. 

But no such luck! Slowly at first, but with increasing 
speed, her head swung in our direction. 

“Ease all sheets!” bawled Gorgeous as he jumped to the 
wheel. It was a plain confession of guilt—taking to our 
heels like that—but then, there was nothing else to do. 
The Three Sisters swung off and brought the wind over 
her quarter, and as she plunged away down a long misty 
swell we could see above its crest the masts of the cutter 
coming into line astern. 

To reach the realm of safety would have been a simple 
"matter if she had not been in the way. As it was, we 
could only run obliquely for the “line” and hope to make 
it before we were overhauled. There was no pretending 
now. Spurred on by Gorgeous’s booming voice as well 
as by the prospect of a lengthy term in the pen, we slid 
and scrambled over the slippery logs and busted our- 
selves giving her the rags. Fore and main topsails were 
sheeted out first—they bagged a lot but that was all the 
better with the wind aft—then we shook the reefs out of 
the spanker and sent her up “two-blocks.” The old 
schooner wallowed off like a submarine at full speed. 

“Give her the spanker topsail, too,” yelled Gorgeous. 

Already it took two men to hang on to the wheel when 
. she griped, but the order was carried out. 

She traveled some then! Her wake looked like a bat- 
tleship’s and the way she coasted down those long swells 
almost made you dizzy. If any ballyhoo ever did twelve 
knots the old Three Sisters was sure hitting it then. If 
she hadn’t been built with such tremendous sheer we 
would certainly have run her under; and, even as it was, 


‘If any ballyhoo ever did twelve knots the old Three Sisters was sure hitting it then.” 








she sometimes buried her nose pole in the froth for half 
its length. 

The cutter meanwhile was attending strictly to busi- 
ness. After the first surprise somebody must have made 
rude remarks to her “black gang,” for she stepped out 
and began to climb up. She did not gain so very fast, 
but there was a certain inevitableness about it that was 
disconcerting. 

“If only we knew how far we had to go!’ 
Expert. 

We didn’t, though; and one thing that we were all 
betting on was that the cutter did not care. What is a 
mile more or less where there are no visible boundaries? 

The chase went on. The Three Sisters labored and 
groaned and tore holes in the ocean, and the cutter kept 
gaining steadily in her matter of fact way. She crept up 
to within half a mile, and she was flying a set of code flags 
at us that we did not stop to decode. A crew was sta- 
tioned at her forward gun, but they did not fire. 


’ 


wailed the 








Then all at once Old Gorgeous gave a howl of joy. 
Following the direction of his outstretched arm we all 
saw dead ahead where the weather had lightened some- 
what, a cluster of masts and hulls. The distance was not 
over two miles. 

“Hallelujah!” Gorgeous shouted. “Keep going, old girl; 
we'll make it yet!” 

Crack-crrrrrrrACK—CRASH! We stared aloft in 
dismay as the spanker topmast gave up the ghost and 
snapped off at the upper masthead band. It fell forward 
and the truck struck the belly of the mainsail and ripped 
it down to the boom. In less time than it takes to tell the 
straining canvas tore diagonally and dissolved like so 
much mist. There was nothing left but ribbons and a big 
empty space where the mainsail had been. 

“Great grief!” moaned Gorgeous, “we’re rooked!” 

Our first sensation was one of disaster utter and com- 
plete. We turned and stared at each other with looks of 
woe. Then it seemed to dawn upon us—on all hands at 
once—that the vessel’s speed was not so greatly diminished 
after all. She still had all the sail that was good for her 
in that breeze of wind, and while her gait was less head- 
long than it had been she still traveled, none the less. It 
would be some minutes before the cutter overhauled 
sas 
There was no order given, that I remember. Every- 
body had the same hunch. Inside of ten seconds the cases 
of Scotch were tumbling overside as fast as six pairs of 
arms could work. Old Gorgeous stood grim and silent 
at the wheel. His lips moved, however, and he may have 
(Continued on page 221) 
























HE semi-houseboat type of cruiser in its modern 
form is steadily gaining in popularity over the ordi- 
nary power cruiser. The newer boats, refined in design 
and improved in appearance, are making a strong appeal 
to those who appreciate the real comfort to be had in this 
type. Add to this the fact that they have been proved 
well able to take care of themselves in the average 
weather encountered in coastwise cruising, and the rea- 
son for their gain in popularity is plainly apparent. 
Early last season the New York Yacht, Launch and 
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Seaward—a Fine Example of the Modern Power 
House Boat 


miles an hour. Well finished and tastefully furnished 
throughout, she is an excellent example of the up-to-date 
houseboat cruiser. 

The engine room contains a complete set of auxiliary 
machinery for electric lights, including dynamo, storage 
batteries and the like. The engine room is well laid out 
with plenty of room to work around the two motors and 
there is not the cramped space usually found in the en- 
gine room of most power yachts. There are separate en- 
gine room telegraphs for both motors. 
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An unusually fine example of the modern power house boat is the Seaward, in which are combined the advantages of the house boat and many 


of the features which make the power cruiser so popuiar. 


She has very roomy and airy quarters below, a fine sweep of deck and a large, com- 


fortable deck house, all on 75 feet of over all length. Seaward is owned by Mr. Henry W. Howe of New York and was designed and built by 
the New York Yacht Launch and Engine Company. 


Engine Co. delivered the houseboat-cruiser Seaward to 
Henry W. Howe, of New York City. Since that time, 
Seaward has cruised from New York to Bar Harbor and 
return, and proved herself a fine sea boat in addition to 
being a floating home. 

On an overall length of 75 feet, combined with the 
generous beam of 17 feet; the designers have provided 
three large staterooms, two bath rooms, and a commodi- 
ous deck saloon, besides spacious quarters for the crew. A 
large enclosed bridge and spacious after deck are other 
appealing features which add much to the enjoyment of 
both northern and southern cruising. 

With a draft of but 3 feet 3 inches, Seaward is ideally 
suited to southern cruising, yet has proved staunch and 
seaworthy on outside runs. Her twin installation of 
40-50 H.P. 20th Century motors gives her a speed of 12 





A boat of this type offers a good deal more in the way 
of living accommodations than does the out-and-out power 
cruiser, where most of the accommodations are below 
decks. In Seaward, and other boats of this type, the 
house is carried up from the hull proper on the sides, giv- 
ing use of the full width of the boat below and thus allow- 
ing much larger cabins and compartments, with the addi- 


tional light and ventilation which square windows give 
over port lights. 
They offer such excellent accommodations that the 


owner can live on them comfortably all summer, or the 
year round if necessary, using them in Florida and the 
South during the Winter and in northern waters during 
the Summer. They are in reality a floating home and yet 
there is no reason why they should not be of attractive 
appearance and good hull design. 











The after deck, with its wide divans and easy chairs in wicker, comfortably cushioned, makes an eal place for lounging. 





Seve / i al?’ Bay 


The owner's stateroom on Seaward is a fine example of what con be had in the way of space and attractive furnishing on a moderate sized power 


houseboat. 





The forward double stateroom, with its wide berths, built-in dresser and ample clothes lockers. 
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The home of the Royal Singapore Yacht Club, facing the harbor at Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


The club has made yachting extremely popu- 


lar under the Equator. 


The Royal Singapore Yacht Club 
Even Under the Equator Enthusiasm for Yacht Racing Has Built Up a Large and Active Club 
By W. M. BLAKE 


—. the late war, yachting activity in the far- 
away harbor of Singapore was conspicuous by its 


absence. Yet today the visitor to this East Indian port 
will find a splendid yacht club, a fleet of yachts swinging 
to their moorings in a well protected anchorage, and is 
more than likely to witness a stirring race between twenty 
or more as handsome and modern racing craft as can be 
found anywhere. 

The story of the growth of yachting in Singapore reads 
like a romance. When the armistice was signed, there 
was not a yacht in the harbor. Then two enthusiastic 
gentlemen, Messrs. Blake and Bredenberg, built two small 
sloops and attracted much attention by frequently racing 
them around the harbor. Before long five more boats 
were built. With enthusiasm spreading and the fleet in- 
creasing, a meeting was held, which resulted in the for- 
mation of a club. With some Government help, ground 
was secured for a clubhouse site, and soon after a fine 
clubhouse made its appearance. Two members, Mr. 
W. F. Nutt and Mr. W. T. Easley, the latter an Ameri- 
can, generously assisted in putting the club on its feet 
financially at this time. The fleet kept on increasing until 
there were over twenty craft enrolled in the club, and 
with the granting of a Royal Charter by His Majesty the 
King, the newly formed club was assured of a long and 
prosperous existence. 

The type of craft evolved to meet local conditions is 
unusual. Designed locally and built by Chinese labor, the 
boats are very shoal bodied, 33 feet long O.A., 24 feet 
W.L., and 8 feet beam, and draw but 8 inches of water 
with board raised, and 4 feet 6 inches with board down. 
A sliding gunter rig of 570 square feet on the easily 
driven hull insures fine speed in the light weather usually 
encountered, yet despite their large sail spread and lack 
of draft, these little craft have more than once come 


through unscathed while racing in heavy nor’east monsoon 
weather. 


The Ann, a type developed “ae Singapore ary They are extremely 


fast and carry their sail well. 
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The Helen, Dr. Hoops owner, just before the start of a race. She is Type of motor launch used in Singapore harbor, and built locally by 
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Lines of Anna, a type suited for shoal water and the weather conditions at Singapore. 
The boats had been racing but a short while when a 
challenge cup was offered by Sir Laurence Guillemard, 
; Commodore of the club and Governor of the Straits 


Settlements. Other challenge cups followed, one from 
Viscount Milns, Secretary of State for the Colonies, an- 
other from Sir William Burton, the skipper of the last 
Shamrock, and still another one from Sir Thomas Lipton. 
The Prince of Wales, while on a tour of the Far East, 
became a patron of the club and also presented cups for 
a special regatta. With these incentives the racing be- 
came thoroughly organized, serial and special races at- 
tracting full entry lists on every race day. 

The crews consist of three to four Europeans and not 
more than two Malays, and a very fine sight it is at ten 
o’clock every Sunday morning to see over a dozen of 
this class maneuvering for the start. Although fast, the 
boats are extremely weatherly and are raced all the year 
round, in both monsoon weathers. In case of a capsize 
the sails are let go and the boat righted and towed home. 

With a splendid clubhouse in an ideal location, an ever- 
increasing fleet of racing and cruising craft, and a mem- 
bership which has passed the 300 mark and is still grow- 
ing, the Royal Singapore Yacht Club can undoubtedly 
look forward to many years of merited prosperity and 
activity, and the enthusiastic founders believe that the 
en time is not far distant when they will see inter-port rac- 

















The aiiisen, ene of Ge calainnl Getty Get mde we starting of the Club ing between contestants from Batavia, Colombo, Manila 
possible. She is owned by Rear Com. T. G. Lundon and E. E. Odell. and Hong Kong. 
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INGHY racing is a form of acrobatic sailing that 

every Bermuda yachtsman is drawn to sooner or 
later. It is the ambition of every youngster, first to be- 
come a bailer, and from that position, which is by no 
means an easy job, to work his way up to the more im- 
portant positions of holding either the main or jib sheets, 
or steering. 

No one who has done much dinghy racing is without 
a few experiences which he will remember to his dying 
day, experiences that he looks back on as miracles. 

A Bermuda dinghy is restricted to fourteen feet one 
inch over all measurement, is not allowed any deck, but is 
allowed unlimited sail area and crew. With 450 feet in 
her mainsail and jib, and without any deck, it is only in 
very light airs that the boat is not over-canvased, and 
certain maneuvers that are commonly used in decked 
boats cannot be attempted 
without serious results in a 
racing dinghy. 

In running before the 
wind, it is impossible to 
luff in the strong puffs, as 
in so doing you immediately 
submerge the lee gunwale 
and sink. In running with 
a spinnaker set your great- 
est trouble in strong breezes 
is in going too fast. With 
the enormous spread of sail 
on such a short boat the ten- 
dency is to bury; to coun- 
teract this the crew goes as 
far aft as possible. This is 
successful until you reach 
the point where. the pres- 
sure on the sails is causing 
her bow to bury and the 
weight of the crew is sub- 
merging her stern—in other 
words, water is pouring in 
all around. This is an anx- 
ious moment and the only way to overcome this is to 
reduce the speed of the boat. This can be done by haul- 
ing in her main sheet as much as possible, and lifting her 
spinnaker, to the point when what little pressure there is 
on it has a lifting tendency. When the puff lets up—if 
you are still afloat—you again trim your sails to the best 
advantage. 

There are, however, exceptions to every rule. I re- 
member once when on our way to the starting line, we 
were running before the wind under jib and mainsail, | 
being jibsheet man, was sitting forward. We had been 
running along quite comfortably with very little water 
coming in when a puff suddenly hit us, and before we 
had a chance to do anything the dinghy put her nose down 
and started for the bottom. I called to the helmsman to 
bear off almost to the point of jibing, hoping that in that 
way we might reduce the pressure on the sails. This 
maneuver seemingly made no difference, and it was evi- 
dent that with the boat practically full of water and still 
going down, the jig was up. As a last resort I de- 
cided to take a long chance and ordered the helmsman to 





* Mr. Trimingham, Commodore of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, was a 
member of the crew of the schooner Caroline in the race to Bermuda 
last year. 


We are indebted to him for the plans of War Baby.—Ep 


Sailing a Bermuda Dinghy 
By ELDON H. TRIMINGHAM* 





When a dinghy fills and sinks, she sinks all-fired fast. 
occurred during a dinghy race at Hamilton last June at the time of 
the Bermuda race. 


give her a sharp luff. This he did, and as luck would 
have it, her bow, which until this time had been eight 
inches under blue water, shot up as she broached and with 
the speed the boat was making she seemed to plane out 
of it, and at least half of the water that she had taken in 
shot out over the stern. The boat uprighted, and in a 
minute or two three of the crew had bailed out the re- 
maining barrel of water, while the others kept the boat 
going just fast enough to give her steerage way. I have 
never had a boat so full of water before and saved her. 

Three years ago in the annual championship cup race 
between the representative dinghies from Hamilton and 
St. George, we had the fortune, or misfortune, to sail 
through a 35-mile squall which ‘asted ten or fifteen 
minutes. I was a member of the crew of the Hamilton 
dinghy War Baby, and about a week before the race an 
accident to our sails left us 
with only a large fit of 
about 400 square feet and 
a small suit of about 225 
feet. We naturally hoped 
for either a light breeze or 
a good blow, but as luck 
would have it there was 
enough breeze for a sec- 
ond fit, but too much for 
our number one. 

The St. George represen- 
tative, Victory, started with 
her second fit, which had 
about 350 square feet in it, 
and we had to do the best 
we could with our small 
suit. Our chances were 
small, but a race is never 
lost until the other boat 
crosses the line a winner. 

We started with four 
men and a bailer, instead of 
our usual crew of six or 
seven, and at the weather 
mark the St. George boat led us about two minutes. On 
the beat to windward we had noticed a black squall mak- 
ing up to windward, and for once we were glad to see it. 
The squall appeared to have more rain than wind in it, so 
we set spinnaker and set chase after the other boat. About 
half way to the lee mark the squall hit us, but while 
there was rain in it there was also a wind velocity about 
35 miles an hour. With much difficulty we managed to 
get in our spinnaker, and with every one aft we tore on, 
expecting every minute to submerge and go down. We 
decided that if we could keep our boat afloat the race 
would be ours, for we could not believe it possible for 
a dinghy carrying more than one hundred feet more sail 
than we had to live through it, but the Victory to our sur- 
prise kept on and to our amazement kept afloat. 

It was impossible to jibe in such a wind and we both 
came about and bore away for the lee mark, Victory 
rounding about one minute ahead of us. By this time a 


This incident 


heavy sea had made up, and it was evident that with the 
excessive spread of canvas and her heavy crew Vic- 
tory was laboring. The wind began to peter out and when 
we sailed through her lee they were shaking her along 
with her crew just about keeping pace with the seas that 
We had established a lead 


were breaking over her bow. 
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Lines of War Baby, a Bermuda dinghy, designed by F. M. Hoyt, of New York. 


of about a minute when the wind died out entirely and 
both boats lay there becalmed. The wind came in light 


again after a while and once more the Victory came into 
her own and won one of the greatest races in the history 
of the game. 

I think it unlikely that ever before or since has an open 
boat fourteen feet over all, carrying 350 square feet of 
sail, lived through such a squall, to say nothing of keep- 
ing on her course. This race was witnessed by a number 


of naval and merchant marine officers, all of whom stated 
after the race that for about ten minutes the wind was 
blowing at least 30 miles an hour. 

Yachtsmen unfamiliar with this type of boat no doubt 
wonder why the boom is raised on the mast, thereby 
making ineffective a certain portion of the sail which is 
below the boom. The boom on the foot of the sail has 
been tried several times, but in anything but very light 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Sail plan of War Baby. Her larger rig carries 450 square feet of sail in her work’ng sails, which is “ 


boat. 
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A bunch of Class ““C” catboats coming down on the turning mark in the Inland Lakes Regatta, sailed on Lake Winnebago last Summer. 


A New Class for the Inland Lakes Yachting Association 


Developing a Type of Eighteen-Footer Suitable for Racing or Pleasure Sailing. Results of Inland Lakes Regatta. 


T the annual meeting of the Inland Lakes Yachting 

Association, that weil-known organization which con- 
trols yacht racing on the inland lakes of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, a new type of boat was adopted for the com- 
ing year. This is a smaller class than the “C’s” and it 
wili be known as Class “E.” The boats will be 18 ft. 
long with a beam of 6 ft. 9 in., and will have the so-called 
Marconi rig and center board. The underlying idea of 
this new class is to produce a sail boat with practical 
value as well as a racing boat. The boats will be strongly 
built, and with their relatively simple rig will be good for 
sailing in all kinds of weather. 

It was also decided at the meeting to hold the 1924 
Regatta at Lake Minnetonka, near Minneapolis. 

As the results of the sailing of the twenty-sixth Annual 
Regatta of the Association, held 
last year, have not been recorded 
in the East, a brief summary of 
these races are given: 

The races were held this year at 
Neenah, Lake Winnebago, five 
races being sailed from Monday, 
August 20th, to Friday, August 
24th. Seventeen Class “A” sloops 
and twenty-five Class “C” cats par- 
ticipated in the various races, fight- 
ing it out in weather which varied 
from a drifting match to half a 
gale of wind. 

Monday, August 20th, the 
weather was moderate, and Gad- 
get, of the Lake Geneva Y. C., 
came in a winner in Class “C,” 
with Whiskaway second. In Class 


C., won handily, followed by 
Faith and Blue Heron. 

On Tuesday the boats faced a strong nor’wester, the 
leaders in Class “A” being Deuce and Gadget, and in Class 
“C” Senta and Kingfisher. 

Wednesday proved to be a light weather chance, and 
produced some of the closest racing of the regatta. In 
Class “C” Whiskaway finally won out, with Gadget a 
‘lose second, while in Class “A” Blue Heron won a close 
race from Dorla and Faith. 





class and the Davis and Gilbert cups. 


Thursday was a day calling for reefs, and was enlivened 
by capsizes, fillings and breakdowns. Deuce finally 
emerged a victor in Class “C,” followed by Flame and 
Marchioness, while Tornado led Kingfisher over the line 
in Class “A” after a hard fought struggle. 

Friday was another day of hard breezes, with more 
capsizes and breakdowns. Marchioness won in Class “C,” 
followed by Deuce and Klenup, while in Class “A” King- 
fisher won over Tornado and Blue Heron. 

The three leaders in Class “A” for the week were all 
Minnetonka Y. C. craft. Kingfisher, owned by Eugene 
Glueck and sailed by E. B. Savage, won the championship 
prize, the Davis Cup and the Gilbert Cup. Tornado, 
owned by Hill Bros., and sailed by A. J. Hill, took second 
prize and the Valentine Cup, while Blue Heron, owned 
and sailed by Leonard Carpenter, 
annexed third prize and_ the 
Athearn Cup. 

In Class “C,” Deuce, of the Lake 
Geneva Y. C., owned by Coleman 
Bros., and sailed by Leonard Cole- 
man, was the championship win- 
ner, and also took the Warren Cup. 
Senta, also from Lake Geneva, 
owned by O. L. Schmidt, and 
sailed by Ernst C. Schmidt, won 
the President O. L. Schmidt tro- 
phy. 

The standing of the yachts is fig- 
ured out in a unique manner, 
which has, however, in the two 
years of its use proven fair. <A 
boat’s standing is first figured ac- 
cording to the horse race system 
and then according to the point 
system. Then the standings of the 
boats in the horse race system and 
in the point system are added and the boat having the 
lowest number wins the first place. 

The Association has re-elected all its officers for an- 
other year, as follows: President, Dr. O. L. Schmidt, of 
Lake Geneva; Secretary-Treasurer, Jay T. O’Brien, of 
Oshkosh; with Henry Mayer, of Pine Lake; Ward T. 
Burton, of Minnetonka, and Steve Davis, of Neenah, as 
members of the executive committee. 


= 
oe , Kingfisher, owned by Eugene Glueck and sailed by 
“A Kingfisher, of the Minnetonka E. B. Savage, winner of the championship in her 
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Gulfweed 


A Little Cruiser Designed Especially for the Amateur Builder 
By J. G. HANNA 


Re question of what to use for planking of the 
Gulfweed is now up. My preference would be one- 
inch thickness, but there is no such animal as a one-inch- 
thick board in this country. Alleged one-inch lumber is 
actually 13/16 inch, and it is going to be still less next 
year, by edict of the lumber barons—may Davy Jones get 
them. The only way to get inch thickness in most locali- 
ties is to buy 1% inch lumber, which is actually 1% inch, 
and have it dressed down. 1% is not too thick to use, 
and 13/16 not too thin for average conditions. Anything 
between these limits will do. I prefer yellow pine for the 
sides. It is fairly hard and wears well, and does not get 
rough as cypress does. For the bottom cypress is most 
durable, and pine and cedar are good. Manogany makes 
fine planking. This wood, once a costly luxury, is now as 
cheap as cypress in some localities. 

I would fasten planking to frames with 2%-inch gal- 
vanized boat nails, using 2-inch screws at ends and chine. 
There has been much rot printed to the effect that nails 
will not hold. That is a half-truth. They will not hold 
in material so thin that it splits at a touch. But give them 
plenty of bury in substantial frames, and galvanized nails 
will hold a hundred years. I’m not telling you this be- 
cause I read it in a book. I’m telling you because I have 
owned a number of nailed boats, and have broken several 
of the best hickory hammer handles trying to pull such 
nails when making alterations to these boats. But be sure 
you get dipped galvanized nails, not the electro-plated or 
lead coated nails which hardware pirates often unload on 
greenhorns. There is no objection to using iron screws 
throughout instead of nails, if you like them. But brass 
screws are unfit for such a job. They break easily, and 
the green scum that forms on brass in salt water rots 
the wood it touches. Copper rivets are safer against 
pulling out, but they have absolutely no merit to justify 
their cost on this class of work. 

After getting on the garboard and sheer strakes and 
the two planks that meet on the chine, I would stop the 
planking for a while and get in the cabin floor supports, 
engine beds, mast steps, and deck beams. It is far easier 
to get at many of these jobs with the sides partly open. 
And it is best to fit the rail and bore all bolt holes, if you 
intend to bolt it on as shown, as soon as a little of the 
deck planking is on. Then it can be removed and put 
aside, ready to go on without a bit of trouble as soon as 
the deck is completely planked and canvas covered—and 
it most decidedly ought to be canvas covered. That is 
the only sure and permanent way of avoiding leaks in 
small craft. I strongly advise you not to omit the rail. 
It is a priceless blessing on any cruiser of any size, in 
keeping things from sliding overboard, including your 
feet when working on a wet deck in a rough sea. 

In fitting deck beams, cut a notch out of the beam to 
let it rest squarely on top of clamp. Do not cut a notch 
in the clamp, as is sometimes advised, for that would serve 
no useful purpose, whereas the beam notch helps to hold 
against the pressure on the sides of the boat. Don’t fail 
to use the dovetail joint illustrated, where required. It is 
really easy to make, and nothing else is anywhere as good. 
Don’t omit the hatch in deck forward. Besides its utility 
in passing anchors and rope below it is the only thing that 
will assure a sweep of fresh air all the way through the 
cabin on hot summer days. Strips of rubber cut from 





an old inner tube can be tacked on top of the hatch coam- 
ing, and with four strong, properly adjusted hooks to 
fasten it down from below, the hatch will be practically 
watertight in bad weather. 

The man who has never built a boat before usually 
thinks, when he has the hull planked and decked that the 
job is about done and he can launch it in a couple of 
weeks. But in fact he is usually only at the half-way 
point. The work of building the cabin trunk, companion 
slide, interior joiner work, installing engine, tanks and 
plumbing, painting, and many little details of finish often 
take as much time as the hull proper. Still, it is all easy 
work, if you know how to go about it, and intensely in- 
teresting, and it should never be hurried or slighted. 
Many an amateur job, with a fair and well-built hull, can 
be spotted at a glance by crude and landlubberly cabin 
construction. Any yacht broker will tell you that a first- 
class hull, with good engine and good sails, will lose often 
as much as 50 per cent of its sale value if the cabin is a 
rough job. It is for this reason that I am giving more 
details of joiner-work than usually found in how-to-build 
articles. Too often the amateur is left to finish this part 
of the work by guess and bigosh. 

There are countless ways of framing a cabin trunk, 
some good and some bad. The way here shown is much 
used. I tried it on a cabin trunk I built on my boat last 
fall, and found it to be about as easy as any, and produc- 
ing an exceedingly strong job, good-looking and shipshape. 
The inside corner posts of oak are first set up and bolted 
to the deck beams and stringer. After posts are plumb 
both ways. Forward posts are plumb athwartship but 
rake aft at same angle as mast. Forward and after cabin 
boards are then carefully fitted to the crown of deck, 
bolted down with bolts made from brass rod with a nut 
on each end, and screwed to corner posts. Side boards 
are then shaped and fitted, using temporary braces wedged 
inside to bulge them out to the proper curve. It is wise to 
soak these in water, some weeks before you are ready to 
use them, and put the forward ends under a strong bend. 
They will take a set that will make fitting to the deck 
curve easy. 

The outside corner posts would be a mean job to shape 
by hand. Mark them out accurately and take to a mill, 
where that simple but invaluable machine, the jointer, 
will rabbet two sides and bevel one face in less time than 
it takes to tell it. It then needs but little hand work to 
round the corners and cut off a part of the outside, at top 
and bottom, to let the base and top mouldings fit in snugly. 
Fasten these outside posts with 3-inch galvanized finish- 
ing nails every two inches, as screws would not hold well 
in end grain. It will be seen that the corner is double 
locked ; the end grain is covered; the seams are covered; 
there is no really sharp corner and leakage is almost im- 
possible. Of course the deck canvas is turned up inside 
all around. A shallow groove should be cut in the bottom 
of the board and filled with liquid marine glue or elastic 
seam composition before it is bolted down, and the base 
moulding should also have its groove. Common half 
round moulding at top and quarter round at bottom are 
often used on amateur jobs, but it pays to work out good 
shipshape mouldings as shown. 

In fitting the roof beams, clamp the cheek plate in place, 
mark it for all beams, remove it and cut the dovetail 
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notches, and then fasten it in place with plenty of screws. 
All roof beams are same crown, and can be cut on the 
bandsaw from one pattern. A circular plane is needed to 
smooth them up. Of course the sharp lower corners 
should be chamfered off. Oak is the wood to use. If you 
must use pine, make them thicker, from two-inch stock. 
See that the center of every beam meets a straight edge 
laid fore and aft. See that the weight of the beam rests 
in the cheek plate, and that the tongue fastening to side 
board fits but lightly. Don’t omit cheek and dovetail 
directly into side, as is sometimes done. With a bent 
side this would cause an unfair bend and probably split- 
ting. 

Nothing wider than 2-inch stock, 1% actual width, can 
be used for roof planking, and this will have to be planed 
smooth after laying. Use 2-inch galvanized finishing 
nails, driven straight through and set in a trifle. Don’t 
try edge nailing, blind nailing, or any other smart tricks 
of the house carpenter. For the schooner riz, see that 
the mast block is fitted in snugly, fastened to the beams 
securely, and dressed to the same crown as beams. Then 
fasten every plank that crosses this block to it with a 
couple of galvanized screws. Thus the mast pull will be 
passed on by many planks to every other plank, beam, side 
and end, so that the strain will be easily met by the united 
strength of every part and piece of material in the whole 
cabin trunk. 

In making the slide the principal point to watch is 
getting the slide rails plumb and parallel. This means 
the bottom bevel must be accurately fitted to the roof, 
whether you are using central or off-center companion- 
way. If rails lean in or out, the slide will fit too tight or 
too loose, and there is no worse nuisance on a boat. See 
that the slide weight is carried on the tongues of the 
beams, not on the top planking. Leave a bit of clearance 
on these tongues, to avoid swelling and jamming in wet 
weather. The groove in the rails is another job that 
ought to be done at the mill. The scupper in rails is very 
essential to let out water that runs aft on the roof. Dove- 
tail the stop beam into the rails just back of scupper, and 
take great care to get a watertight joint. 

I strongly advise a panel door to slide down in the 
groove shown. This is easily lifted out and stowed on a 
rack under bridge deck. Hinged doors are forever in the 
way. Moreover, it is so easy to make a frame covered 
with insect screen to slip in the same groove instead of 
the door, and also a half-door to partly close the opening 
without stopping ventilation, in rainy weather. The door 
can be of tongue and groove material cleated, or a regular 
panel job. A hasp is fastened to the after slide beam, 
projecting aft, so that it will go through a slot in the door 
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With a padlock in this hasp, the 
slide cannot be pushed forward, consequently the door 
cannot be lifted up. 

The interior joiner work is all of the simplest sort, and 


when the slide is closed. 


much easier than the building of the trunk. It is practi- 
cally all tongue and groove material. For economy’s sake 
I show a cleated door on the locker, but if I were building 
the boat for myself, I would save up my tobacco money 
for a month if necessary to buy a panel door. It adds 
a hundred dollars’ worth of “class” to the cabin. If you 
don’t want a coal stove, build the stove shelf at proper 
height for any oil stove you like, and arrange locker be- 
low. 

A few words about the ketch arrangement shown this 
month. The steering wheel shaft must run through the 
mizzen mast, which is left square below and a little above 
deck to strengthen it. The added material more than 
compensates for that cut out. If you don’t like to bore the 
mast, you can use an ordinary drum steering wheel with 
cords led around. the mast to a quadrant on the rudder 
head, power boat style. A tiller might also be used on the 
centerboard and deep keel models, where the rudder head 
comes farther aft. 

Rudder construction is plainly shown in the drawing. 
It is often advised that bolts be run diverging, as this pre- 
vents the boards from drawing apart. True; but boring 
and driving edge bolts on a slant is no job for a Christian 
gentleman. Better insurance against pulling apart is 
given by a band of half oval galvanized iron, such as com- 
monly used for stem bands. Two-inch extra heavy pipe 
is just the right inside size to give a nice bearing on 1%- 
inch regular weight pipe. 

I had intended to say something about rigging, and 
much more might be said about many things. Plan C, for 
instance, shows a scale drawing of a Niagara Special 
engine, which is typical of the class of 9-15 H.P. light 
fours, all being about the same size, and shows how nicely 
they fit the space available. But the several sail plans 
give full dimensions for every part, and really seed no 
explanation. Anyway, I’ve simply got to batten down 
the hatches now, having jammed all the cargo space the 
skipper allowed me. If any of you who build the boar 
want further explanation of anything, or run aground on 
any of the hard spots of the job, flash the S O S to the 
designer, who will be glad to render all aid in his power. 
Letters addressed to Dunedin, Florida, will get prompt 
attention. The charge for personal advisory service on 
Gulfweed is very moderate indeed—a stamp with your 





question and a photo of your boat when it is completed. 
That’s all. 
Shean! 


Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher. Positively, Mr. 
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Plans C, showing interior joiner work and engine installation of Culfweed. 
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An International Six-Meter Race in Cuba 

A series of races has been arranged between the 
Havana Yacht Club and American yachtsmen in the Six- 
Meter Class, to be sailed on March 21st, 22nd and 
23rd. C. Sherman Hoyt, captain of the American Inter- 
national Team for the last two years, will take two crews 
down to Havana to race L’Esprit and Viva, now owned 
there, against two new six-meter boats which the Havana 
Yacht Club is building. 

The race will be won on the point system. The crews 
will consist of three men for each boat. Those who prob- 
ably will go with Mr. Hoyt are Henry L. Maxwell, H. B. 
Plant, J. B. Dunbaugh, H. R. Hoyt and Donald McVicker. 





Lady Gay, a West Coast Class “R’? Champion 

The accompanying photograph shows the Class R sloop 
Lady Gay, designed by Charles D. Mower and owned by 
Mr. Arthur F. Rosseau of San Francisco, Cal. 

Lady Gay won the championship for the season of 1923 
with Rascal and California tied for second place. The 
California is also a Mower design. Lady Gay successfully 
defended the Perpetual Challenge Cup as the San Fran- 
cisco representative against California as challenger from 
the California Yacht Club of Los Angeles. 

Lady Gay was built by Madden of San Francisco, and 
is 26’ 6” water line, 39’ 0” over all, 8’ 6” beam, 6’ 0” draft 
and has 573 square feet sail area. 





Last Word on Mackinac Certificate Discussion 

We seem to have stirred up a lot of feeling among cer- 
tain members of the Jackson Park Yacht Club over our 
stand in the matter of failure of certain members of that 
club to furnish measurement certificates either before or 
immediately after the Mackinac race. They have made 
charges of unfairness and unsportsman-like action 
against the Regatta Committee of the Chicago Y. C. It 
is always a dangerous thing to 
take sides in any controversy 
where all the facts are not 
known, and in the correspond- 
ence which we have received re- 
garding this matter there have 
been charges and counter charges, 
from which at this distance it is 
hard to arrive at just what’swhat. 

However, we understand that 
the matter has been closed, right- 
ly or wrongly, and we do not see 
any object in opening it up again. 
We merely wish to reiterate what 
we said before, and that is that 
there has been so much laxity on 
the part of owners in furnishing 
racing committees with the prop- 
er measurement certificates show- 
ing all the figures which are nec- 
essary to arrive at a rating that 
it is time the matter came to a 
head, and we still maintain that 
it is primarily the duty of boat 
owners to furnish these figures 
and to do what is required under 
the rules. To our mind there is 
no question that the burden 
of furnishing these certificates of 
neasurement is entirely up to the 
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owners, 
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Frederick M. Hoyt, who is designing three of the new 
American Six Meter Yachts for this season's use. 


eral of the fleet built in 1922 and 1923 were also from his 





Lady Gay, a Class R sloop, owned by Arthur F. Rosseau and designed 
by C. D. Mower, which won the championship of 1923 on San Francisco 
Bay. 





Star Class Dates and News 
The dates for the International Star Class Champion- 
snip, which will again be sailed 
on Long Island Sound by reason 


, of the fact that the Western 
Long Island Sound fleet won 


the trophy last year, have been 
tentatively fixed for September 
Ist to 5th, with the Larchmont, 
Knickerbocker, Bayside, Port 
\Vashington and Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Clubs each holding a race. 
With the new Stars now build- 
ing the class has a greater num- 
ber of boats than any one-design 
class that has ever been built be- 
fore. Over two hundred have 
been built, the number two hun- 
dred and ten being the latest to 
be assigned to a boat. We believe 
it is the first time any racing boat 
has had as high a number as this. 
The Gravesend Bay fleet is 
having six boats built at Glen 
Cove, which will bring this fleet 
up to some fifteen boats. Peconic 
Bay is having six boats built by 
Smith at Port Washington and 
one by the New England Boat 
Works. The latter company is 
also building boats for Ernest 
Ratsey and F. T. Bedford, be- 
(Coni#‘nued on page 221) 
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Herbert L. Stone, Editor 


Samuel Wetherill, Associate Editor 


Editorial 


The Coming Season Afloat 

HE indications that were in evidence at the Motor 

Boat Show, just after the opening of the year, that the 
coming season on the water was going to be the most 
active that the sport has ever seen, are being borne out 
by events of the last few months. As the yacht clubs and 
the various racing organizations make up their schedules 
it is apparent that there will be more people afloat this 
Summer, more boats in commission and more events 
scheduled than ever before. Let the old timers talk about 
“the good old days of yachting” as they will, it does not 
alter the fact that, by and large, the fleets of last year and 
the ones that will be in evidence this year are as large as, 
and that more persons are now enjoying the sport than 
at any time in its history. And what is the most satis- 
factory sign of all is that many newcomers are turning 
toward the water for recreation. 

It is true that there are not so many big yachts in 
commission now as there were before the war, but there 
were more boats out last year, and at most yachting cen- 
ters the fleets were as large as or larger than ever before. 


This means simply that men are turning to small boats, 
which are, and always have been, the backbone of the 
sport, and are getting more pleasure out of them than 
they ever did out of the big fellows, where they took their 
sailing by proxy, as it were, at the hands of a paid crew. 

A few years ago, it was the big classes that made the 


season. Today it is the smaller boats and numbers that 
count. The 70-footers of twenty years ago, the schooners, 
the 65-footers of a later date, made spectacular racing 
and were unduly played up by the press; but at most they 
numbered but a handful at any regatta or cruise and but 
few amateurs took part in the sailing of them. Now we 
have a great flock of small boats, all handled by Corin- 
thians, so that the owners do not have to bother with a 
paid crew or run a sailors’ boarding house. But few boats 
bigger than the “fifties” are seen except for cruising pur- 
poses. 

We believe that the next few years are going to bring 
a tremendous increase of interest in yachts and the water. 
The tide is flooding strong and is bringing with it many 
new comers and many youngsters, who once they find 
their sea legs will never be content unless they own a 
boat. The Bermuda Race, the long Pacific race to Hono- 
lulu, the reyival of long distance racing everywhere, the 
big fleets at Marblehead and Larchmont, and above all 
the number of events for junior sailors all go to prove 
this contention. 

Sh ae ee ae 

The events scheduled for the season are many and 
varied. From an international standpoint, perhaps the 
most important of the season will be the Six Meter Team 
Race with Great Britain, to be sailed on the Sound late in 
August or early September. This class will probably 
dominate the eastern coast, as some six or seven new boats 
will be out and they will be sailed by some of the best 


racing skippers. The class will probably number twelve 
or fifteen boats in commission. Then the Star Class In- 
ternational Championship early in September will also 
make the present season a memorable one. 

On the Great Lakes the “R” Class will be going strong 
and Lake Michigan sailors are building up their fleet 
there in anticipation of the race for the Yacht Racing 
Union Cup, representing the championship of the Great 
Lakes. In the long distance events, the Bermuda race, 
starting June 21st, will be the most important, and will 
attract boats from both Bermuda and Canada. The 
Mackinac Race will attract a big fleet for the 331-mile 
run from Chicago to the Straits and it will probably also 
have a Canadian entry this year. In the power boat field, 
the Mississippi Valley Regatta, July 4th, will be the first 
big event, barring the Florida races this month. The 
Gold Cup Race and the Sweepstakes at Detroit the first of 
September promise big fleets and some new boats, and 
the providing of a class for power boats in the Bermuda 
Race will give those owners who want to try their boats 
off-shore a chance. 

* * * * * 

On the west coast the sport is gaining fast and several 
big events are scheduled. The Southern California Yacht- 
ing Association will attract a bigger fleet than ever before 
and a number of new boats are being built locally for this 
and for the San Francisco Bay racing. It is a healthy 
sign to see the west coast developing its own designers 
and builders. When good boats can be built locally more 
of them should be ordered. 

Did we hear anyone say it was not going to be a good 


season? 
Work for Repeal of the Building Tax 


Since our article in the last number on the injustice of 
the 10 per cent. tax on the building of new motor boats 
or yachts, which has been so harmful to the boat building 
industry and has placed such a hardship on those desiring 
to build new boats, we have received word that the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House has recommended 
the total abolition of this tax. In the new tax bill now 
before Congress, this ten per cent. tax has been eliminated. 
This is a hopeful sign, but it does not mean that it is yet 
an accomplished fact. The House has to act on it, and 
it was in the House that the relief obtained in the Ways 
and Means Committee two years ago was killed. So it 
is now more than ever incumbent on you people who take 
your recreation on the water to see to it that you let your 
congressman know how you feel about the matter. 

The tax is unjust, is discriminating, is killing a most 
useful and necessary industry and above all is producing 
no revenue. So now is the time to get busy and do some- 
thing. We can’t write your congressman for you. The 
most we can do is to tell you what to do. So sit down at 
once and write the congressman of your district, urging 
the repeal of the present excise tax of ten per cent. im- 
posed by Section 900 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 











Bermuda Race News 






A Good Fleet Assured for This Year’s Race. Some Pointers on Preparation 


NTRIES are coming in at a very satisfactory rate for 
the Bermuda Race and as we go to press seventeen 
So it looks now as 


E 


owners have signed up for the event. 
if there would be as big a fleet sailing from New London 


June 21st as there was last year. Of these entries, nine 
are from men who sailed in the race last June. This is 
extremely gratifying, as it means that they did not find 
the trip so hard then as to prevent their wanting to go 
again. There is certainly a much greater urge in a race 
over this course than there is in a similar event of equal 
length along shore. The reasons are that it is off-shore; 
that it takes the contestants to a foreign port; that navi- 
gation and seamanship play such an important part and— 
probably this has more to do with it than anything else— 
the hospitality of the "Mudians at the other end. Just 
ask any of those who were there last year about the last 
mentioned point. 

Any owners who contemplate going this year should 
make up their minds at once and send in entries. To pre- 
pare properly for this race takes considerable time and 
thought, and the time between now and June is none too 
long to get ready. When fitting out, orders should be 
given to prepare the boat for this event, and any changes 
in rig or on deck should be made then and not afterwards. 

Great care should be taken to see that the rigging is in 
proper shape. Everything should be of the strongest and 
best, and any gear that is worn or is at all doubtful should 
be replaced before the start. You don’t want to be crip- 
pled by gear carrying away if it breezes up when you 
want to carry on and drive her. It may cost you the 
race, and in case the spars go, it may mean a long, slow 
passage working back to the coast. 

In a race of this kind it is not always the fastest boat 
that wins, but the one that is best sailed and that is 
driven the hardest. The average conditions met with in 
such a passage, and especially in crossing the Gulf 
Stream, are such that the heavier displacement vessels 
can carry on longer and be driven harder. So remember 
this in selecting your crews for the event. Do not start 
handicapped by a crew that you cannot rely on, and don’t 
start too short handed just because you may be crowded 
below. Remember that only half the crew is below at one 
time and they can “double up” in the available bunks. 
Several boats were handicapped by too small a crew in 
last year’s race. You have got to figure that even with 
the best of crews, one or two may be laid out for a time 
by sea-sickness, and not at their best, and this means that 
the remainder must divide the work between them. 

Also pick men who can steer a good course, day or 
night. Nothing tires a man out or takes the pleasure out 
of a race as much as long tricks at the wheel to take the 
place of indifferent helmsmen or those who cannot steer 
a good course at night. It is usually at night that the aver- 
age crew lets down a bit. It takes more nerve to carry 
on at night, if the weather is nasty, but it is those who 
do this that are the most likely to arrive off St. David’s 
Head in the lead. 

Then there is the matter of light sails. Many of the 
boats were poorly equipped with light sails last year, and 
in a race of this kind all the light sails you can carry are 
needed. In light to moderate weather a sail with a heavy 
boom or gaff will slat or roll all the wind out of it, 
whereas a loose footed light sail will keep as full as a 
ailor ashore and pull you along all the time. Don’t let 


anyone tell you you won’t need light sails. You will. In 
our next issue we will have a special article on light sails 
for this race which will tell you more about this most im- 
portant subject. 

At a recent meeting of the Bermuda Race Committee 
it was decided to sub-divide the two classes and make a 
class for those boats of Fisherman type, or those with 
most of their ballast inside. These boats will still be eligi- 
ble for the Special Corrected Time Prize, all classes to- 
gether, but it will also give them a class where they will 
be against boats of their own type. 





Here are the classes into which the boats will be divided 
and for which there will be first prizes offered, and second 
prizes if four or more boats start: 

Class A—Schooners, sloops, yawls and ketches, 53 feet 
over all to 75 feet over all length. 

Class B—Schooners, sloops, yawls and ketches, 30 feet 
over all to 52 feet over all length. 





Class C—Fisherman type, any rig, 30 feet to 75 feet 
over all length. Boats eligible for this class shall not 
have over 35 per cent of their ballast carried outside, and 
their construction, scantling and rigging shall conform to 
the general practice in boats of this type. 

All entries in these classes shall be eligible for the 
Bermuda Cup, presented by YAcHTING for the best cor- 
rected time, all classes racing together. Time allowance 
to be figured by the regular Long Island Sound allow- 
ance tables for the distance figured for the course. Meas- 
urements for all classes will be to the nearest over all foot. 


Allowance for Propellers 
Boats with feathering wheel allowed 3 per cent on their 
rating. 
Boats with solid two bladed wheels allowed 6 per cent 
on their rating. 
Boats with solid three bladed wheels allowed 8 per cent 
on their rating. 
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Power Cruiser Pep, a 52-footer owned by A. F. Masury, of New York. Her plan appears on the opposite page. 
probably be the last race to Bermuda for several years, as 
it is not the intention to schedule the race for next year. 
List of Entries 
LENGTH, FEET 
67 


Allowance for Rig 

If sloops are entered in any class against schooners, 
yawls and ketches, the three last named will be rated at 
95 per cent of their measured rating, as a differential. 

The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club has offered the prize 
for the larger boats, Class A. This club has sent in an 
entry and expects to enter a Bermuda-built pilot boat, 
cutter rig, 72 feet long over all, to be sailed by a crew of 
Royal Bermuda Y. C. members. Other new entries are 
the schooner Vanguard, owned by B. H. Inness Brown 
of New York, the ketch Sou’wester, owned by W. E. 
Baker and William Atkin, the schooner Sunbeam, S. D. 
Baker, which finished fourth in her class last year, and 
the Northern Light, Mr. Weston Martyr and others. 

In the power boat division, Gordon Munroe, Jr., has 
entered a new 40-foot overall power boat with auxiliary 
rig. In this class a special committee is drawing up con- 
ditions and figuring a method of handicapping, using both 
power and sails. Its report will be ready by March 15th 
and will be announced later. It looks as if the Great 
Lakes will be represented by two boats, as a syndicate has 
been formed by Bayview Y. C. members (Detroit) to 
charter and sail a boat in the race and the Buffalo Canoe 
Club is also contemplating entering a chartered boat. 
Major Casey of New Bedford also expects to enter a new 
30-footer he is building. So the event will not only be 
international but will be truly representative of all yacht- 
ing sections of the United States. 

It’s going to be a fine race from the time the starting 
gun goes off New London to the time the last boat finishes 
off St. David’s Head. So send in your entry at once and 
let’s see where your packet fits in. And remember it will 


Sou’wester (ketch) 


OwNER 
Lawrence Grinnell 
S. D. Baker 
M. R. Smith 
B. H. Inness Brown 
W. H. Huggins 
A. E. Dingle 
John G. Alden 
W. Martyr and others 
Kenneth Stephens 
David Henwood 


SCHOONERS 
Flying Cloud 
Sunbeam 60 
Arcenciel 55% 
Vanguard 55% 
Primrose 1V 50 
Gauntlet 50 
Malabar V 49 
Northern Light 45 
Harpoon 40 
Wanderer 38 
YAWLS AND KETCHES 

Memory (yawl) 59 
——— (new ketch) 42 
Dainty (yawl) A. A. Darrell 


Sea Call (ketch) ‘ Dr. L. Nietsch 
W. E. Baker and W. 


R. N. Bavier 
Gordon Prince 


Atkin 
SLoops 
——— (new cutter) 
Power Boat Division 
New boat 

The race will be handled by the Cruising Club of 


America and the Royal Bermuda Y. C. 


Royal Bermuda Y. C. 


Gordon Munroe, Jr. 





Fast Dry Cruiser Pilgrim 

The attractive express cruiser Pilgrim, shown here- 
with, was built from designs by William Gardner and 
Company for Miss Anna Laughlin of Philadelphia for 
use on the St. Lawrence River. She has a spacious cock- 
pit forward with a permanent roof. Abaft the cockpit is 
a cabin with two transoms, a sizable galley and a toilet 
room. 


© ee 
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Pilgrim, a St. renin River express cruiser el by Miss Anna Laughlin, of Phi ladelphia. 


She was built last year and is an extremely 


attractive boat with a well arranged cabin aft. 
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The plans of the 52-ft. power cruiser Pep show a very attractive layout in which use has been made of every inch of room. 





She was designed 


by L. E. Kromholtz. 


Pilgrim was used extensively during the past season 
and proved successful in every way. Her 6 cylinder 
Model M Speedway motor, installed under the forward 
deck, drove her at a consistent 19-mile clip. Her dimen- 
sions are 54 ft. overall, 9 ft. 3 in. beam and 3 ft. draft. 





Pep, a 52-Foot Cruiser with Unusual Room 
in Her 


A 52-footer that became pretty well known about 
the western end of Long Island Sound last summer is 
the Pep, owned by A. F. Masury, of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club. Pep is a type of boat that is deservedly 
popular, as she has sufficient accommodations on her 
over all length of 52 feet to allow the owner to live 
aboard with comfort, if he desires, while at the same 
time she has enough speed to satisfy the most exacting, 
unless it be the speed bug who does not think he is get- 
ting anywhere unless he is doing thirty miles per. 

With the length mentioned, a beam of 11 feet 4 inches 
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and a draft of 3 feet 6 inches the Pep has a large after 
cabin with a toilet room connecting, which can be used 
as a stateroom if desired, a saloon forward of the bridge 
deck which makes a very attractive living room and which 
will sleep four at night in upper and lower berths, if de- 
sired; a large galley in which one can really cook; while 
on deck there is a well protected bridge deck and a good 
sized after cockpit. 

Pep was originally the Galatea, was designed by L. E. 
Kromholtz and was built at the College Point Boat Cor- 
poration, She is powered with a 6 cylinder Model F 
Sterling with which she has made from 15 to 16 miles 
per hour, though the average cruising speed is about 12 
miles an hour, at which speed she passes many of the 15 
mile boats—if you get the significance of that. 

The construction, while not unduly heavy, is exceed- 
ingly strong. The planking is of Port Orford cedar, 
while the entire interior is of mahogany, as is the ex- 
terior joiner work. The plans show the layout in detail, 
and give a good idea of the amount of room in her. 
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Plans of the 54-ft. power cruiser Pilgrim, designed by William Gardner for Miss Anna Laughlin. Her picture: appears on the opposite page. 
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Mr. Vivian Burnett, of Plandome, L. I. 
this boat, by Ralph E. Winslow, are shown herewith, and 
are sure to be of interest to those anxious to get maxi- 
mum cruising accommodations on a real cruising boat 
which will come just under the tax limit. 


fair beam, good deadrise, 
and moderate bilges. A 
sweet sheer offsets any ten- 
dency toward a stubby ap- 
pearance caused by the 
short ends and ample free- 
board. 

Below decks we find a 
fine main cabin with four 
transom berths, just for- 
ward of which, on the port 
side, is an enclosed toilet 
room, and on the starboard 
side, the galley. There are 
two pipe berths forward, 
this portion of the boat be- 
ing easily curtained off so 
as to form a stateroom. 
The accommodations are 
the maximum for a boat 
of this size, and have been 
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The hull has 





Lines of 32-foot auxiliary yawl, designed by R. E. Winslow for Mr. Vivian Burnett. 
A Husky 32-Foot Auxiliary Yawl 


a at Bay Head, N. J., Morton Johnson is hard 
at work on an attractive auxiliary cruising yawl for 
The plans of 







































Accommodation and sail plan of the 32-foot over all auxiliary yawl. 

















































obtained without 
cutting up the in- 
terior by  bulk- 
heads. 

With 684 sq. ft. 
of sail in her yawl 
rig, and a 6-8 H.P. 
Kermath conveni- 
ently installed un- 
der the companion 
steps, she should be 
a good performer 
under either sail 
or power. She 
looks like a fine, 
able little packet, 
out of which a 
large party should 
get a lot of enjoy- 
ment whether sail- 
ing, motoring, or 
swinging at anchor 
in some snug har- 
bor. Her dimen- 
sions are: L.O.A. 
-— a. = ah 
L.W.L. 26 ft. 8 
in., beam 9 ft. 3 
in., draft 5 ft. 






The layout is unusual and shows sleeping accommodations for six withoul 
cutting up the boat into small compartments. 
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A 65-foot cruising power boat, designed by C. D. Mower for Mr. Arthur Aitkin, and now under construction. 


A Snappy Jib-Headed Schooner {0 people in comfort on cruises along the Maine Coast. 


; eee ts She carries a jib-headed mainsail for ease of handling, 
, em plans of the interesting little auxiliary schooner equipped with double backstays for hard going. A 20 
shown herewith were drawn by Samuel H. Brown, Jr., H.P. motor is tucked away under a bridge deck for use 


for a Marblehead in calms and light weather, and should push her along 

AY yachtsman who want- at a good 7-knot gait. 
/ i) “\. eda boat which would The cabin is equipped with four transom berths, and is 
M be fast under so laid out that it may be easily divided into two double 


both sail and _ staterooms. A toilet room amidships assures privacy, 
power, and ac- and the galley, with sink, ice box, coal and wood lockers, 
commodate etc., is located forward. A pipe berth could be easily 
swung in the forepeak, if desired. Oh, yes, the dimen- 
sions are: 31 feet 8 inches O.A., 24 feet 2 inches W.L., 
9 feet beam, 4 feet eleven inches draft, and she carries 
614 square feet of sail. 





A Sixty-five Foot Power Cruiser 


The accompanying plans show a sixty-five foot cruising 
power boat, designed by C. D. Mower, naval architect, 
and now under construction at the yard of the New York 

, Yacht Launch & Engine Company, Morris Heights, for 
\. Arthur E. Aitkin of New York City. 

The design was drawn to meet the owner’s require- 

ments for a good wholesome type of cruiser of substan- 
; \ .” tial construction and capable of a maximum speed of 15 
\Y im _, a= Statute miles with a pair of heavy duty engines. The ar- 
a ——__ = * : = ne rangement is worked out according to the ideas of the 
Bi ; i owner and she has a double stateroom aft with a con- 
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Sail and accommodation plan of the 32-foot over all jib-headed auxiliary schooner designed by Samuel H. Brown, Jr., for the man who wants 
a small boat. 
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A 99-foot power houseboat designed by R. M. Haddock which has an unusually 


“shippy” appearance, being well proportioned and designed 


on yacht lines. 


necting bath and toilet room. Forward of this is the main 
cabin. The galley is under the after cabin trunk and is 
located so that meals can be conveniently served either in 
the deck house or in the after cabin. The enclosed deck 
house is a very desirable and practical feature of the 
design. 

The engine room is under the deck house and extends 
forward under the raised deck so that there is ample head 
room and air space. The engines will be a pair of six- 
cylinder Twentieth Century marine motors, 614” x 81%", 
and developing about 90 H.P. each. The gasoline tanks 
are located at the after end of the engine room approxi- 
mately over the center of buoyancy so that the amount 
of fuel on board does not affect the fore and aft trim. 

Her dimensions are: 65’ length over all, 14’ beam, and 
4’ draft. 





A *“Shippy” Power Houseboat 


GRACEFUL, “shippy” profile has often been con- 
spicuous by its absence in power houseboats, but 

R. M. Haddock, the designer of the attractive craft shown 
here, has succeeded in turning out not only an unusually 
roomy boat, but one which, with her sweet sheer, graceful 


counter stern and symmetrical upper works, presents a 
decidedly pleasing appearance to the most critical nautical 
eye. 
This craft, now building for a Southern yachtsman, is 
99 ft. long overall, has 22 ft. beam, and draws 3 ft. 6 in. 
of water. The owner’s and guests’ quarters are aft, and 
consist of four double and one single staterooms—all with 
spring berths—and three bath and toilet rooms. Next 
forward is the galley, running the full width of the boat, 
well equipped with all modern cooking conveniences, large 
ice box, and the hot water heating plant. Forward of the 
galley is the engine-room, with its twin 100 H.P. Stand- 
ards, auxiliary machinery, fuel tanks, etc. Comfortable 
quarters for the crew are provided in a roomy forecastle 
with six berths, a stateroom with two berths, and shower 
bath and ample locker space in addition. 

Adjoining the wheel house on the upper deck is the 
captain’s room, and abaft this is the spacious dining 
saloon, connected by a dumb-waiter with the galley below. 
Plenty of lounging space on both main and upper decks 
is a feature sure to be appreciated, especially when cruis- 
ing in Southern waters. The arrangement of the deck 
houses has been worked out particularly well, and with- 
out spoiling the profile, as is apt to happen in boats of 
this length where a high superstructure is wanted. 
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Accommodation plan and deck plan of the 99-foot power houseboat designed by R. M. Haddock. 
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Lines of the 45-foot centerboard auxiliary. yawl designed by William Atkin for Mr. David S. Beasley, of Rid 


A 45-Foot Centerboard Auxiliary Yawl 


HE keel type cruising yacht 

has earned an enviable repu- 
tation because of its ability to 
slosh about in the open sea and 
take whatever comes. But is ex- 
treme draft paramount in a ves- 
sel designed to go to sea? There 
was Spray, Captain Slocum’s sloop, 
which on a draft of a little over 
3 feet put about 47,000 miles of 
salt water behind her in a single 
handed voyage which stretched 
around the world. Surely Spray 
was seagoing. 

The plans of the auxiliary yawl 
shown herewith which were pre- 
pared for Mr. David S. Beasley 
of Ridgewood, N. J., by William 
Atkin, Huntington, N. Y., show 
a wholesome type of center- 
boarder that is both able and 


comfortable, and furthermore POS- is ample consider- / 
sesses the ability to cruise in com- ing her displace- , 
paratively shoal water. Her prin- ment of 33,000 Se 
cipal dimensions are: length over _ pounds. 
all, 45 ft. 8 in.; load water line, (Cont'd on page 29)) ——=EE= 
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35 ft.; breadth, 14 
ft. 1% in,. and 
draft, 4 ft. 4 in. 
Most of her ballast 
is carried outside. 
Her sail area is 
1,390 sq. ft., which 
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Accommodation plan and sail plan of 45-foot auxiliary yawl. 
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HERE seems to be a general 

feeling of optimism regard- 
ing the repeal of the 10 per cent. 
tax. The untiring efforts of a 
comparatively small number . of 
people at last seem to be bearing 
fruit. But the battle isn’t won 
yet. Reserves are needed to storm 
the last line of trenches. So if 
you haven’t done your part yet, 
do it now—write your Congress- 
man today and help kill an unjust 
tax which is hurting the interests 
of every yachtsman in the coun- 
try. 


Jack Hanna’s Gulfweed looks 
like a pretty nifty little craft, and 
is a fine example of the more or 
less neglected deadrise type. I’ve 
never built a boat of my own, and 
never expect to, so didn’t follow 
all the building instructions—but 
I did read the part discussing the 
cost of lead and iron keels, and 
can’t quite agree with Jack on his 
price comparison. In short, Jack 
claims you can fashion a lead keel 
for about 9 cents a pound, while 
an iron one will cost from 10 to 
12 cents. Can’t see it that way. 
Iron is far cheaper—and to prove 
it, I shall be glad to give Jack the 
name of a Maine foundry which 
will supply his iron keel, bolt 
holes ’n’ everythin’, for 4% cents 
a pound. I also know of other 
foundries along the coast which 
will do it for 5 cents. Wherefore 
I am convinced that you can save 
a bucket of doubloons by using 
iron instead of lead. And if not, 
then why the great preponder- 
ance of iron over lead in cruisers 
built these days? 


A lot of bull has been heaved 
of late regarding the merits of the 
fisherman, the semi- fisherman, 
and the yacht-type yachts. A lot 
of it comes from people who can’t 
even define the different types 
they are arguing about. If you 


re 


haven’t had actual experience in 
the different types yourself on 
which to form your judgment, the 
next best thing to do is to hunt 
up someone .who: has had the ex- 
perience, and get the real dope on 
the subject. You don’t have to 
go far—just turn back to your 
February issue and read what Bill 
Hand and John Alden have to say 
on the subject. Both these men 
have designed, built, owned, raced 
and cruised in the different «vnes, 
under varying conditions, so that 
their comments are based on ac- 
tual experience, and not theory. 
And you can settle most argu- 
ments by quoting Hand’s con- 
cluding sentence—‘“The most suc- 
cessful yacht is one which by 
carefully planned compromises 
best averages the owner’s require- 
ments.” That’s about it—there 
isn’t any best type. All have their 
good points, and it’s up to the in- 
dividual to choose the one whose 
qualities appeal to him most. 


Looks as if we would get a fair 
line on the jib-headed rig in this 
year’s Bermuda. Memory has a 
real Marconi, Northern Light, 
from her plans, is about 50-50, 
while Harpoon and Sou’wester 
will swing the real jib-headed 
variety. A yawl,a ketch, and two 
schooners. Fair enough. Stacked 
up against a flock of. gaff-headers 
in a long ocean contest, these four 
craft should provide us with some 
real data on which to base con- 
clusions as to whether the new 
rig is as good as its supporters 
claim it to be. 


This new flexible exhaust hose 
made by the Edson people should 
be a winner, or I miss my guess. 
The manufacturers claim that it 
far outlasts any of the ordinary 
variety of exhaust pipe; but I’ll 
go a bit further and say that one 
of its most valuable features is 


ong Boat 


ay - 


the reduction of back pressure by 
substituting long, easy turns in 
place of the 90° and 45° elbows 
which stifle the power of many a 
good motor. I know of two or 
three people who will give it a 
tryout this year, and it certainly 
seems well worthy of attention. 


What are our chances in the 6- 
meter races this year? Pretty 
good, I’d say. With seven new 
boats building, Sherman Hoyt 
still on the job, and Jerry Ford 
sailing the resurrected Under- 
taker—Look out, Limeys! 


Latest stunt to save money in 
building a boat is to have her built 
abroad at half the United States 
cost, ship her over on a steamer, 
drop her into the water outside the 
3-mile limit, and sail her into port 
on her own bottom—duty free. It 
is claimed an opinion has been ren- 
dered by a Collector of Customs of 
an Atlantic seaport to the effect 
that the scheme is O.K. Perhaps 
it is. But as I remember the word- 
ing of the Panama Act of 1912, a 
boat, in order to enter this country 
duty free must sail into our waters 
from the country in which she was 
built, rather than from outside the 
3-mile limit. If so, then this new 
scheme looks like a distinct evasion 
of the law. We’ll get some inter- 
esting information on the subject 
if the contemplated “R” boat. for 
Marblehead racing is built abroad 
and the new delivery scheme at- 
tempted. 


Picking a winner in an ocean 
race is a risky business, all right, 
but if you’re placing any bets on 
this year’s Bermuda Race, don’t 
overlook a boat with a bunch of 
veterans like Bob Bavier, Bob 
Mahlstead, Fred Thurber and 
Skerman Hoyt as a nucleus for 
her afterguard. Yep, her name is 
Memory. 
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Racing Model Schooners at 
Halifax 


The international fishing schooner 
races have been responsible for an 
epidemic of model yacht racing in 
Halifax, and the models are mostly 
of the fisherman type as far as sail 
plan is concerned. 

The owners of these model 
yachts have organized and sailed 
last Summer a series of races for 
which the Evening Echo offered a 
trophy. This fleet has altogether 
over thirty sail, of which at least 
two-thirds are schooner rigged, 
which is just the reverse of here, 
where most of our models are sloop 
rigged. 

Almost all the schooners are 
within a few inches of one another 
in overall length, though the type 
of design varies considerably. The 
maximum length, overall, for eligi- 
bility in this class has been placed 
at 4 feet, 6 inches, and all owners 
of model schooners, whether of 
commercial or yacht type, whose 
models come within this maximum 
are invited to join the class. 





Atlantic Coast Model Yacht Cham- 
pionship 

An Atlantic Coast model yacht 
championship has been proposed for 
this coming Summer by J. G. Mil- 
ler, an enthusiast of Norfolk. Such 
an event could be handled by the 
Model Yacht Racing Assn. of 
America and would include boats 
from Montreal, the New York dis- 
trict, Washington and = 
Norfolk. 


Racing schooner rigged fisherman type models at Halifax, N. S., where they heave oleae fleet. 


Lake Ontario Briefs 


The Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting amended 
the schooner rating rules so as to 
make additional classes under 31 
feet rating and 31 to 38 feet. A 
further amendment provided for 
the rating of each yacht at her ac- 
tual figures instead of the limit of 
the class, as heretofore. Opinion 


was unanimous that with virtually 
a minimum rating of 46 feet for 











new boats as under the o-iginal 
rule the schooner class would re- 
ceive very few additions. 

The response to the concession 
has been very gratifying. Commo- 
dore Harry Greening, of power 
boat fame, has announced that he 
and Colonel Duff, a Toronto 
yachtsman, are having two schoon- 
ers of about 40 feet water line 
designed and built by W. J. Roue, 
the designer of the schooner Blue- 

(Continued on page 249) 
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More About the Steam Yacht North Star 


EpItor OF YACHTING: 

I was more than pleased to note the fine picture of 
North Star in YAcuTING for February, but unfortunately 
you did not give any of the later history of the boat. You 
will note that she has two walking beams set side by side, 
a very peculiar arrangement. I have never seen it before, 
but they might have used it in North River boats long 
ago, as I haven’t seen any in the last 45 years. She must 
have had two engines that worked her paddles separately. 

In the Photographic History of the Civil War, Vol. 6, 
page 309, there is a good picture, from a photograph, of 
the ship. She has her port side to the dock and the view 
was taken off the starboard quarter. She has the two 
walking beams and two stacks, two masts with lower 
yards only on each mast. The description says she was 
presented to the government by Commodore Vanderbilt 
in 1861. In Hampton Roads she led one of the two 
columns of fighting vessels of all sorts that had been as- 
sembled to meet the Merrimac in case she made another 
attack upon the fleet after her encounter with the Moni- 
tor. The Vanderbilt (as she was then called) mounted 
15 guns and showed great speed. Her first prize was the 
British blockade runner Peterhoff, captured off St. 
Thomas, February 25, 1863. On April 16th she caught 
the Gertrude in the Bahamas, and on October 30th the 
Saxon off the coast of Africa. Under command of Cap- 
tain C. W. Pickering she participated in both of the joint 
expeditions against Fort Fisher. 

As to her future career, I am enclosing a page from the 
Log Book of Sea Stories Magazine of recent date. Here 
it says that she performed her last duty as a steamship 
in 1866, and in the early ’seventies was changed to a 
3-masted full rigged ship, with skysail yards on all three 
masts. She was probably the largest 3-master that ever 
sailed. Shenandoah, Great Republic and Roanoke were 
all 4-masted barks. The statement that she was last heard 
of as a coal hulk is correct, I believe, and as far as I know 
she is still there. I saw her once about forty years ago 
at the foot of Maiden Lane loading for San Francisco. 
She had the same round stern and plumb stem set off with 
a figurehead. 

There is a good reproduction of North Star in the large 
metal corhice work over the Hulson Street side of the 
St. Johns Park freight station of the N. Y. Central and 
Hudson River R.R. in New York. The station is at 
Beach Street, and a trip to see this wonder piece of metal 
work would, no doubt; intérest you, as many New Yorkers 
don’t know it is there. -+ 


Upper Montclair, N. J. | G. B. DouGcLas 





Speed Data on Marconi and Gaff Rigs 
EpItor OF YACHTING: 
On Page 115 of the February, 1924, issue of YACHTING 
you ask: “Are there any figures on relative performance 


of gaff and Marconi rigs?” 
As you know, I changed my Bar Harbor 31-footer 


Indian from gaff to Marconi rig. It is my opinion that 


the change in rig increased the average speed of the boat 
1% minutes per mile. I got these figures from the re- 
sults obtained in racing the Jndian around Marblehead 
last summer. 

It is interesting, further, to note that with the Marconi 
rig I lowered my best previous record from my mooring 
in Marblehead Harbor to the entrance of Seal Harbor 
by four hours, sailing a course which was about three 
miles longer. My earlier record was 31 hours and the 
record I made last fall was 27 hours. 

As to the relative merits of the Marconi rig and gaff 
rig, on boats having length in the neighborhood of 31 
feet on the water line, I cannot see how there can be any 
question as fo the superiority of the Marconi rig. In my 
opinion it is not only faster but much simpler, stronger 
and safer. 

In one hard blow last summer, to test the speed as well 
as the strength of her rigging, I kept the Jndian on her 
course to windward until the upper blocks on the back- 
stay were within 18 inches of the water. The lee rail 
must have been between 2 ft. and 3 ft. under the water. 
Under these conditions, the boat went along steadily and 
true on her course, due to the fact that the wind was 
spilling out of her mainsail perfectly smoothly and not 
being caught and held in a pocket under the gaff as hap- 
pens in a gaff rig. Nothing could induce me to change 
the Indian back to a gaff rig. 

It may interest you to know that the Abbots, of West- 
ford, Massachusetts, are changing their Bar Harbor 31- 
footer to a Marconi rig, so there will be three of these 
boats in this class at Marblehead this summer, with the 
strong possibilities that two more will be changed over 
to the same rig next season. 

The redecking and rerigging of these boats have brought 
an interesting and surprising increase in the actual market 
value for which they can be sold. 


Boston, Mass. W. K. SHAW 





Wants Handicapping System 
EpiToR OF YACHTING: 

Will you kindly give me your idea on figuring the per- 
centages of yachts in a specified number of races where 
the entry list in number of yachts may differ in a race. 
As an illustration: a race is scheduled and has 12 starters 
—what would you consider a fair percentage to the win- 
ner of the race and also to the boat finishing last? Or 
again, supposing there are five starters in a race—what 
would you consider a fair percentage to give the winner 
and the man finishing last? 

FISH CLASS COMMITTEE, 


New Orleans, La. Joun P. Lonemrre. 


There are several different systems of figuring points 
and percentages in races where there are a different num- 
ber of starters. As an explanation of all systems would 
be difficult here, I suggest that you refer to the Hand- 
book of American Yacht Racing Rules, where you will 
find complete, detailed descriptions of all the systems in 
use at different clubs.—Editor. 
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First over the line—with V. alspar ! 


OUGH weather and the course scarred with drifted “hum- 

mocks” of snow and ice! But the sturdy ice craft built by 
Evinrude negotiate the heaviest going that Lake Geneva can 
provide. 


























Writing about the fine records these champions have made at S 
many an ice yachting regatta their builders say : he 


“Besides making such a creditable showing for speed, these boats 
have been particularly commented upon for their splendid appear- 
ance, attributable, of course, to first class workmanship and 


Valspar. 

“We have built quite a number of additional boats, all of them 

Valsparred, which ought to give good accounts of themselves in 

this year’s racing.” 

Valspar gives the maximum of beauty, durability and protec- 
tion. Ice, rain and snow, sun and storm—none of these can 
injure Valspar. Its supreme waterproofness and elasticity make 
it by far the best varnish for marine purposes. 


Anything that’s worth varnishing is worth Valsparring 





|_\\The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY Established 1832 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
New York Chicago Boston W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 





Dorla, of Pewaukee, Wis. This Evinrude 
craft was the winner of several races in last 
‘winter’s regattas at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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Llewsign, a new 
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50-foot power cruiser owned by Fred W. Merrick, of Boston. She is from designs 


Reed last year. 


by Gordon Munroe and was built by W. J. 





OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


The Casey Boat Building 
Company Gets Out 
New Model 


At the recent Motor Boat Show 
probably more.visitors were aboard 
the little 26-foot. Casey Auxiliary 
sloop exhibited there than there 
were aboard any other boat at the 
show. The little packet was much 
admired by all‘those who saw her. 
All these, as well as those who did 
not, but: who are interested in a 
small cruising auxiliary of this 
type, will be interested in the new 
30-footer along the same general 
lines which the Casey Boat Build- 
ing Company has recently turned 
out. 

The new boat is 30 feet long in; 
stead of 26 and the addition of the 
four feet allows the ends to be 





drawn out a little so that she has 
none of the stubby appearance of 
the 26-footer, and head room is ob- 
tained without spoiling the profile 
by too high a cabin house. The 
cabin will sleep five, which is meet- 
ing the requirement of the most ex- 
acting, and there is a large ice 
chest, galiey and two clothes lock- 
ers, while the cockpit is larger than 
in the 26-footer. The iron keel 
weighs 2,500 pounds. The rig is 
also better designed, and the new 
boat should prove extremely popu- 
lar. We expect to publish the plans 
of her in the next issue of YACHT- 
ING. 


F. B. Silsby Now With C. E. 
Beckman Co. 


Yachtsmen will learn with great 
regret of the death, on January 





The Mary Rose, a 
62-foot auxiliary 
designed by John 
G. Alden for Har- 
old W. Brooks and 
powered with a 
4-cylinder 24 hp. 


Standard motor. 





18th, of Mr. Charles E. Beckman, 
for many years a partner in the 
well known firm of Briggs & Beck- 
man of New Bedford, and later one 
of the incorporators of their suc- 
cessors, the C. E. Beckman Co. Mr. 
Beckman was known personally to 
many yachtsmen, and he will be 
missed by all those who had known 
his friendship. 

Beckman & Co. keenly regret the 
loss of Mr. Beckman, who had 
supervision of the sails department, 
where sails for many of our most 
noted yachts were made. The firm 
have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. F. B. Silsby, to 
take Mr. Beckman’s place in this 
department. He was formerly of 
Wilson & Silsby, a firm known for 
many years for the fine yacht sails 
they have produced. Mr. Silsby 
will have personal charge of every 
sail made by Beckman & Co. 





Standard Motor in Mary Rose 


One of the finest schooner yachts 
built last year was the Mary Rose, 
designed by Alden for Mr. Harold 
W. Brooks and built by George 
Lawley & Son, Neponset. In all 
auxiliary cruisers the power plant 
is a very important part of the boat 
and the designer and owner of 
Mary Rose selected a 4-cyl. 24 h.p. 
Standard motor for power for this 
yacht. Standard motors go into 
many of the cruisers turned out by 
this designer, and their sturdiness, 
reliability and the fact that they 
deliver the power make them great- 
ly in demand for work of this type. 

















Score Another Sweeping 
‘Ar RIUMPH 


LL who-have seen Elto’s new Propello-Pump call it “Ole Evinrude’s 
Greatest Triumph.” Judge for yourself. He has completely elimi- 
nated the troublesome mechanical water pump—just as he forever 

ended hard starting. Yet the motor is perfectly water-cooled at all speeds. 
The propeller blades drive a continuous stream of water through screened 
passages in the rudder, up through the cylinder jackets. 
It is a combination of water scoop, mechanical driving, 
and siphon—yet there is not one moving part in this 
perfect cooling system. 


FIRST with the LIGHT-TWIN 


Three years ago Ole Evinrude brought out the Elto—the 
‘ . . . 

first “Light Twin.” It was an instant success. No motor 

has ever equalled it in power, speed, and light weight. Less than 

17 Ibs. per horse power was the astonishingly low weight mark 

that still stands unequalled. 


FIRST with Instant EASY STARTING 


Just one easy quarter turn of the fly-wheel and away 
spins your Elto—the first time—every time—smoothly—quietly— 
speedily. No other outboard motor starts so easily because only the 
Elto has battery starting like your auto. 


FIRST with Safe RUDDER STEERING 


No tiresome jarring of your arm—no cramped, half- 
turned positions—no sudden and accidental reversing to endanger 
the lives of passengers. Just sit comfortably in any part of boat 
and turn your boat quickly at the lightest touch, or fish with both 
hands free, letting the broad fin-shaped Elto rudder steer your 
boat in a bee line ahead. Shut off your motor and coast in, with 
your boat under perfect landing control. 


And Now FIRST with the Propello-Pump 
The Propello-Pump ranks the 1924 Model Elto un- 


questionably ahead. It makes possible, once and 
for all, uninterrupted outboard motor use in a" , Pg 

sandy, muddy and salt waters. Think of y WX Te latex 
it! No valves to stick—no parts to wear! ‘ 
No more aggravating pump troubles of / | a »Y 

any nature. The Propello-Pump makes / 1) FS Evin rude 
it more important than ever that you Fe > 

should see and examine the ELTO 
LIGHT TWIN this season, before 
you choose any out-board motor. 


Write for Free Catalog today. 
Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Dept. 2, Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. 
’ Milwaukee, Wis. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 

































































Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 
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A Belle Isle Bear Cat, swung at the davits of a steam yacht, makes an ideal 























fast runabout small boat equipment. 


The Motorboat as a Tender 


Owners of steam yachts and 
power cruisers are now discarding 
at least one small boat from the 
davits of their craft and replacing 
it with a runabout motorboat. In 
fact, on every vessel of any size at 
least one power-boat is to be found 
in its equipment, swinging on davits 
and ready for instant lowering. The 
utility as well as the safety of 
standard type power-boats have 
been so satisfactorily demonstrated 
in the last four years, that many 
foresee the day when maritime law 
will require that the motorboat be 
installed as equipment on all ocean 
and lake liners. The photograph 
herewith shows a 1924 model Bear- 
cat hanging in the davits of a large 
steam yacht. 





B. F. Wood, Inc., Building 


“R” Boat 


B. F. Wood, Inc., the well known 
yacht builders at City Island, have 
under construction a new class 
“R” racing yacht for use on the 
Great Lakes from designs by Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc. The boat will be 
of the very best construction and 
finish throughout and fully up to 
the standard of the Wood yard. It 
is understood that she is to join the 
racing fleet at the Chicago Yacht 
Club, and rumor has it that she 
is for Mr. Howard W. Spaulding. 





* An Electric Flusher for 
Yacht Toilets 
One of the disagreeable features 
of yacht toilets—the pumping mech- 
anism, with its levers, valves and 


treadles—has been entirely elimin-~ 





ated by the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, who are now 
manufacturing the Electric Flusher, 








ELECTRIC FLUSHER FOR YACHT TOILETS - 


by means of which the emptying of 
the toilet is accomplished by the 
mere pressing of a button—the 
Flusher does the rest. 








The Flusher is rigidly. held in a 
bronze casting, wherein a six-volt 
motor is mounted, the shaft of 
which is intercepted by a flexible 
coupling, and being connected 
through, forms the shaft of the 
water pump and rotor. The pump 
and rotor, though separate units, 
are mounted integrally, forming a 
combination wherein all valves and 
springs have been eliminated. The 
apparatus may be placed some dis- 
tance from the bowl, while the op- 
erating button may be located 
where convenient. It is adaptable 
for any boat with a 6-volt battery. 





Elto’s New Propello-Pump 

Another addition to Ole Evin- 
rude’s many contributions to out- 
board motor improvements will be 
incorporated in the Elto Outboard 
Motor for 1924. This is known as 
the Propello-Pump, a device which 
completely does away with what 
has been one of the outboard’s 
weak points—the mechanically op- 
erated pump. 

The Propello-Pump gets __ its 
power from the propeller, forcing 
the cooling water through two chan- 
nels in the rudder, and is then piped 
direct to the cylinder jackets. The 
outgoing water is of sufficient 
weight to create a syphon, enabling 
the system to operate at very slow 
speed when the pressure from the 
propeller is low. 





Cape Cod Boats Popular 

The Cape Cod people report that 
all previous records for sales were 
broken at the recent Motor Boat 
Show. Their 14-ft. Marconi-rigged 
Mighty-Mite, designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow, is proving to be one of 
their best sellers, and judging by 
the way orders are coming in for 
the various types of small craft 
they build, prospects are bright 
for the biggest season in their ex- 
istence. 





A fleet of 18-foot Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts racing on Buzzards Bay. 
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“The Comfort Route”’ 


Bermuda 
By The New “Arcadian” 


A wonderful two days’ sail—then balmy Spring-like climate. 
Splendid bathing throughout the year. Excellent 18 hole golf 
courses, tennis, fishing, boating, riding and bicycling. Sailings 
every Saturday by the magnificent ARCADIAN, “The Cruis- 
ing Ship Wonderful,” 19,500 tons displacement. The largest 
vessel to Bermuda. Delightful accommodations. Moderate 
rates. No passports required. 







Europe 


De luxe accommodations on the magnificent new OHIO. 
Comfortable moderate priced rooms on the one class cabin 
liners ORCA, ORDUNA and ORBITA. 


A new summer service from New York to England, Ireland 
and Scotland by the popular cabin liner ORDUNA. First 
sailing May 3lst. 













Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 
Plymouth Belfast Greenock 





Norway Cruise 


By The Palatial “Araguaya” 
at July 5th 


A de luxe cruise to the Lands of the Midnight Sun. Visits to 
the North Cape, excursions to Lapp encampments, old Nor- 
wegian towns and the capitals of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland. Splendid accommodations on the palatial 
ARAGUAYA, 17,500 tons displacement. Rates including re- 
turn to New York—$500 up. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 









Detroit — Minneapolis — San Francisco — Seattle 


Vancouver Toronto Halifax oo 
. Lgl 
SET ome epee 
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zy HE glamor, the romance, 
the indescribable charm of 
perpetual summer—this is the 
lure which is attracting thou- 
sands of visitors to Porto Rico 
this season. Ancient Spanish 
forts, picturesque cathedrals, 
hills green with palms and 
bamboo, give the Island an at- 
mosphere that is unique and 
fascinating. 


16-DAY CRUISE $] 50 AND 
ALL EXPENSES UP 


Steamer is your hotel for the 
entire cruise from New York to 
and around the Island touching 
at principal ports and return to 
New York. Luxurious passen- 
ger accommodations, spacious 
decks, large staterooms, some 
with private bath. Excellent 
dining service. The most ideal 
cruise out of any port. Sailing 
every Saturday. Write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway, 


New York 
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Crabs Will Soon Start 
Crawling 


The latest addition to the ranks 
of the stock auxiliary cruiser is a 
snappy little sloop from designs by 
William Atkin of Huntington, L. L., 
for Rigg’s Yacht Agency, New 
York, one of which is now under 
construction at the yard of Sydney 
S. Breese, Inc., Port Jefferson. 
These craft will be known as the 
Crabs, the name being a combina- 
tion of the first letters of the four 
people interested in the new boats— 
Cleary, Rigg, Atkin and Breese. 

The Crabs will be 26’ 3” over all, 
22’ waterline, 8’ 6” beam and 4’ 9” 
draft. They will be ruggedly 
built, with 14% inch square frames, 
1% inch planking, and will have a 
2,500 Ib. iron shoe on the sturdy 
keel. They will swing a jib-headed 
mainsail, the combined area of jib 
and mainsail being about 500 sq. ft. 
The installation of a motor is op- 
tional, a 42-inch engine base, lo- 
cated under the cockpit, allowing 
a wide range for the selection of a 
power plant. .; 

The layout is to be entirely op- 
tional with the buyer, who may 
specify any practical arrangement 
which suits, the designer having 
worked out several different 
schemes, berthing from two to four 
people. All the layouts provide a 
good galley and a separate toilet 
room. 

The builders will supply bare 
hulls, semi-finished hulls, or a com- 
pletely finished job in every way, 
the price varying with the interior 
arrangement, equipment, motor in- 
stallation, etc. The boats will not 
be built as a speculative proposi- 
tion, but in cooperation with the 
buyer, who gets the benefit of low 
cost due to quantity production of 
a single hull. The Crabs look like 
a good, practical little cruiser, and 
as the price is to be kept as low as 
is consistent with good material 
and workmanship, should prove a 
popular craft with cruising yachts- 
men who want a real little cruiser 
at a moderate price. 





Recent Yacht Sales and 
Charters 


THAT there is considerable ac- 


tivity in Florida waters this 
winter is apparent from the fol- 
lowing charters reported by Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc. : 
85-ft. houseboat Tred Avon char- 
tered to David C. Whitney, a prom- 
inent Great Lakes yachtsman. 
100-ft. houseboat Edithia char- 
tered to James Simpson of Chica- 





go, for Florida use. 
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70-ft. houseboat Scurry chartered 
to Capt. Paul Arnold of Philadel- 
phia for use at Palm Beach. 

115-ft. houseboat Paswme char- 
tered to F. H. Rawson of Chicago, 
for Florida use. 

150-ft. steam yacht Kehtoh char- 
tered to a Boston yachtsman for the 
summer season in New England 
waters. 

Recent sales by the same firm in- 
clude the auxiliary yawl Buckeye 
to Edsel Ford of Detroit; the 50-ft. 
houseboat Terrybill II to J. Walter 
MacLaren of New York; the 61-ft. 
houseboat Maroya to a Western 


yachtsman. 
i 


Rigg’s Yacht Agency report the 
following recent sales: the 64-ft. 
express cruiser Katahdin, ex-Snow 
Goose, sold for John Fry to H. I. 
Stengel; 54-ft. Elco cruiser Topaz, 
sold for P. W. Fales to W. D. 
Craig Wright of Philadelphia; the 
26-ft. auxiliary schooner Widow, 
sold to E. B. Bronson; 40-ft. raised 
deck cruiser Adelew, sold to Dean 
Anderson; 51-ft. bugeye Cruz del 
Sur to Percy Cook; 40-ft. bridge 
deck cruiser Mollusk, sold to 
Meade Minnigerode; 43-ft. auxil- 
iary schooner Nancy to T. H. A. 
Tiedman. 

* * * 

Roger M. Haddock reports the 
following sales consummated since 
the first of the year: 

Houseboat Sevilla, sold for H. 
L. Douglas to John E. Hurst of 
Baltimore. 

Raised deck cruiser Jo-Pan-Elle, 
sold to R. R. Roenke, Geneva, N. 
Y., for use on Lake Geneva. 

Bridge deck cruiser Quo Vadis 
to George R. Dupussueil of Syra- 
cuse, to be used on Lake Onondaga. 

Bridge deck cruiser Sara Jane, 
sold for Dr. F. A. Carmelia to W. 
H. Hackett of the New Haven 
Yacht Club. 

Auxiliary schooner Elsana, sold 
for Commodore Henry T. Deane of 
the Port Washington Yacht Club, 
to ex-Commodore Frank S. Hast- 
ings of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club. 

Auxiliary schooner Vision, sold 
for Allen Burroughs to A. T. Baker 
of Philadelphia, for use on Long 
Island Sound. 

The 6-meter sloop Sandpiper, ex- 
Ace, for Gordon L. Pirie to A. B. 
Gronberg of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for racing on the Great Lakes un- 
der the American Rule. 

Buzzard’s Bay 25-footer Whisk, 
sold to Chas. D. Borden of Fall 
River, for use on Buzzard’s Bay. 

Raceabout Quakeress IV, ex- 
Turtle, sold to W. D. Williams. 
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Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 









Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four 
out of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 








Don't wait for bleeding gums—Nature's warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 











This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve yoyr teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 
by foremost dentists everywhere. 


















There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


rhars 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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Formula of 


Z RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 


RM Co Nw York, ~D 
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Free sample 
on reguest 
iiler 

idgways Ine. 
Go Himen St. 
New York 


7 OR fragrance, like the scent of 
far off Oriental gardens; for zest, 


constant and alive, like the flash from 
a great jewel; for contentment—an influ- 
ence of calm like the quiet of a mirrored 
lake—drink a cup of really choice tea 





“THE FINEST TEA 
THE WORLD PRODUCES” 


\ CX 











AENNING 

















WV 
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Highest Honors: HA FOANS ny ‘ Gold Medal, San Francisco, 1915; Grand Prize, San Diego, I916 
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THE NEWEST “BUFFALO” 


This latest model—a 6 cylinder 514 x 7 conservatively High Speed 200 H.P. Ex- 
press Cruiser Type—combines Buffalo Quality and advanced engineering develop- 
ment, resulting in the quintessence of marine engine refinement and efficiency. 

The Buffalo Line now includes a size and type particularly adapted to every kind 
of boat and to fit any pocketbook—3 to 200 H.P.—2 to 6 cylinders—Slow Speed, Me- 
dium Speed and High Speed. 


Write for literature, stating your requirements. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR COMPANY 
1271-1283 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? Let us tell you about 


JEFFERY’S Waterproof MARINE GLUE! 


The enlarged section of the above illustration shows how the hull seams of a boat can be treated 
when the owner does not care to go to the expense of covering the entire hull with cotton or canvas 
as recommended in our booklet entitled, “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof.” 

The lower seam is shown open, as usually is the case when a boat is laid up during the winter, the middle 
seam is shown painted with a coat of our Jeffery’s No. 7 Marine Glue ready for the cotton fabric, which is laid 
on the glue and ironed into it with a warm flat-iron as shown on top seam. The cotton is then given a coat 
of shellac and painted. When the job is completed according to these directions the patching strips can scarcely 
be detected. 

We, however, believe and earnestly recommend that if a more permanent result is desired, the entire surface be covered with 
fabric, laid in our Jeffery’s No. 7 Black soft quality Marine Glue. This treatment will insure a boat with a coat of paint once a year 
being absolutely watertight indefinitely. 

Send for our booklets, “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof” and “Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It.” 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers, Put your leak 
troubles up to us—we will help you stop them. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, 11, Mass. 
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Baltimore 
Norfolk 





Two horsepower 


Philadelphia 


A New Palmer Model 
YT 


_ Weight 97 lbs. 





Other sizes up to 80 H. P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONN. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Jacksonville New York 
Portland, Me. 














MR. F. B. SILSBY 


formerly. of the well known 


firm of 


WILSON & SILSBY 


is now in charge of the Sail- 
making department of 





C. E. BECKMAN CoO. 
Fine Yacht Sails 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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The Canada’s Cup 
(Continued from page 178) 
first winner. Subsequent races for this cup have been 
as follows: 

In 1899 Genesee, Chas. G. Davis, Chicago Yacht Club, 
skipper, won three straight races from Beaver, A. Jarvis, 
R. C. Y. C., skipper. 

In 1901 Invader, A. Jarvis, R. C. Y. C., skipper, won 
three out of four races from Cadillac, William Hale 
Thompson, Chicago Yacht Club, skipper. 

In 1903 Irondequoit, A. G. Hanan, Rochester Yacht 
Club, skipper, won three out of five races from Strath- 
cona, A. Jarvis, R. C. Y. C., skipper. 

In 1905 Iroquois, L. G. Mabbett, Rochester Yacht Club, 
skipper, won three out of five races from Temeraire, 
E. K. M. Wedd, R. C. Y. C., skipper. 

In 1907 Seneca, A. G. Hanan, Rochester Yacht Club, 
skipper, won three straight races from Adele, A. Jarvis, 
R. C. Y. C., skipper. 








The Pearl Lagoon of Hiqueru 
(Continued from page 175) 
mentioned, whose pareu had been exchanged for a pair 
of little cotton pantalettes. And evidently she believed in 
women’s rights, for her husband was tending the lines 
while she did the diving. 

Obviously pleased to show us what she could do, she 
made several dives, remaining down each time between a 
minute and five to ten seconds. She certainly wore a 
pleasant smile in addition to the pantalettes, and after ex- 
changing compliments in different languages, we left her 
a ham sandwich, with which gift she seemed much grati- 
fied. 

Incidentally I counted the line hauled in by her com- 
panion—fifty-two hand lengths—which must have meant 
over one hundred feet for the dive. I am assured on 
excellent authority that the divers quite often descend to 
a depth of twenty fathoms. 

A few more visits among the canoes and then back to 
the town, leaving the launch to gather up and tow the 
canoe fleet homeward at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, after the day’s work was done. 

Hotel accommodations at Hiqueru are as yet undevel- 
oped, and as putting up for the night seemed to mean 
sponging on some casual friend, or sleeping on the hard 
coral under a cocoanut tree, we sought the schooner’s 
whaleboat, which had been busily engaged meanwhile in 
transporting copra and shell to the Vaite, hove-to a half- 
mile off shore. 

Again we waded out to the boat, again were poised on 
the reef, and with the alert crew waited for a generous 
roller to come along to lift us over into deep water. 

The next morning we made sail, filled away for Tahiti, 
and soon the fringe of cocoanut-palms commenced to 
fade, but not so our pleasant memories of Hiqueru, the 
Island of the Pearl Lagoon. 
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Sailing a Bermuda Dinghy 

(Continued from page 192) 

airs is just about useless. On the wind, when it is neces- 
sary to ease the main sheet, the boom lifts instead of eas- 
ing off and the sail shakes aloft to such an extent that 
it kills the speed of the boat. In running, the boom rises 
in the puffs, throwing a pocket in the sail aloft which 
causes excessive rolling and burying, and more often than 
not results in a capsize. With the boom about two feet 
six inches above the tack it is impossible for the sail to 
lift, and on the wind, when the main sheet has to be 
eased, the sail does not shake until it is well off, and in 


















running the boat attains well over her maximum normal 
speed without showing any signs of rolling. 
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The Bermuda rig with the boom raised on the mast 
is one of the best rigs I have seen for small or open boats 


in heavy weather, especially when unlimited or excessive 
sail is carried. 





A Cargo of Contraband 
(Continued from page 184) 
been tallying the cost. 


It was amazing how fast the stuff went. With lashings | 


cut away a whole tier of fifty cases would slide over on a 


single roll of the ship. When we got below the level of | 


the bulwarks we had to boost them, of course. 


“When you guys finish that you may as well lug the | 


ship’s safe up and heave it after the hootch,” said Gor- 
geous. 

We resented his sally and did not even reply. At last 
the job was finished. We straightened our backs and 
stood up panting to look back. 


“You fat boob!” howled the Expert all at once. | 


> 


” 


“Haven’t you been watching the cutter 
“What?” said Gorgeous, “what ? 
He turned and looked astern. 





There she was, lying 


motionless about where our topmost had carried away. | 
It had not weakened till the race was | 


Faithful old stick! 
won, the boundary of freedom crossed—and we had not 
known it! 

“Well,” said Gorgeous after a painful pause, “well, 
take the spanker off her,- boys. 
wood to deliver.” 

I’ve always admired him for those words. If the 
Three Sisters had been mine I should have headed her for 
the nearest rum ship and sunk them both. 





Blue Moon Is Owned by Mrs. Garland, Not Mrs. Crawford | 


In the illustration of the new 106-foot Hand schooner, 
which appeared in the February issue of YACHTING, the 
owner’s name was given as Marie Tudor Crawford. This 
name should have read Marie Tudor Garland. We regret 
the typographical error and take this means of correct- 
ing it. 





Star Class News 
(Continued from page 197) 
sides a number of others in addition to the orders they 
took at the Show. | 

A Cuban fleet has been formed, known as the Playa of | 
Marianao Fleet, the territory including Havana and west 
along the Cuban coast. The Secretary is Rafael Posso | 
of Havana. It is expected that a Buzzards Bay, a Santa | 
Barbara, a San Diego and a Lake Huron fleet will be | 
granted charters before the Spring. | 

Ben Weston, who sailed the Southern California boat 
in the last two International Races, has started a yard at 
Los Angeles in which he will turn out Star boats at 
practically cost price, enabling those who desire them to 
get these boats at a minimum cost. This is a very fine | 
thing for Weston to do and it is just such work by the | 
officers and by those interested that has built up the class | 
to the proportions it has attained. 

A new trophy for Stars has been presented by Sir 
Thomas Lipton, who has donated a $5,000 cup for the 
Pacific Coast Star Class Championship. This will be 
raced for this year at San Diego, in 1925 at Puget Sound 
and in 1926 at San Francisco during the Pacific Coast 
Yachting Association Championship. 

The growth of the Star Class has borne out the pre- 
diction that better results could be obtained by clubs in | 
various localities adopting the same type of boat in order | 
to make inter-club and inter-section racing possible, | 
rather than by each club getting a design of its own. | 


We’ve still got the log- | 
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Jousthis Season! 


ACATION days ahead! Time now to start planning your outing 
equipment, to select the boat-power that will add new joys to your 
water trips for many seasons to come—an Evinrude Sport Twin. 
Here’s what it offers you: 
Quiet, SMooTH PowER—Balanced 
Exhaust muffied to low purr. 
FLEXIBLE SPEED ConTROL—<Accelerates from 600 to 2100 R.P.M. 
second. 
Easy STarTer—Whirls flywheel past 4 firing points. 
| AUTOMATIC MEVERSE—Pressure on tiller re- 
verses drive from full speed ahead to 
astern. Safe and certain. 
BUILT-IN-FLYWHEEL MaGNetTo—Evinrude 
built. No heavy, uncertain batteries. 
Sarety Ti_tt-Up—Swings gear housing clear 
out of water. Protects motor frem 
snags and shallows. Makes beaching 
easy. 
WEIGHT—40 pounds, complete. 





twin design prevents vibration. 


in one 


Instant starting. 


See your hardware or sporting goods dealer. 
Write for latest catalog. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
118 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS : 

69 CoRTLANDT ST New York, N. Y. 
259 ATLANTIC AVE........... Boston, Mass. 
119 BRoADWay OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Also builders of Evinrude Boats— especially made for use with Evinrude Motors 








ELECTRIC FLUSHING 
TOILET 


(Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation’s Patent) 


“No “Pumping Lever 
But Operated by Push Button 


Solving an Important Problem in 
Motor Boat Cruising 


e 


This Electric Flusher may be used with 

standard plumbing fixtures in any 

Motor Boat equipped with a six volt 
storage battery. 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 


Morris Heights New York City 
Southern Office: (During the Season), Miami, Florida 
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“CLYTIE” 
International 6 Mewre Team 
1922 and 1923 


FREDERICK M. HOYT 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Racing and Cruising Yachts Designed 
and their construction supervised. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 3748 


Boys Today — Men Tomorrow 
“FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY” 


Build a boat of this type from our construc- 
tion set for $12.00. Hull already built 


“COOT” 


Designed by a MARCONI RIGGED 
4 Pr 


well known 
American Naval 
Architect and 
equipped with 
sails made by the 
world famous 
sail makers Rat- 


Ltd 
Send for 
Free 


Catalogue of 
Sail and 


sey and Lapthorn, f E 


SLOO 


MADE IN AMERICA 


DIMENSIONS 
25 inches over-all; 6% 


\inch beam; 6% inch 


draught; painted; top 

side — black, white, 
gray; under side— 
green, red in above 
\ combination. 


Send for Free 
Catalogue of 


Trains and 
Equipment 
No. 202A 





PRICE COMPLETE READY TO SAIL, $18.50 

The “Coot” represents the best and fastest model of 
a conventional sea-going type of sailing yacht of 
her length that can be produced. 
The only store of its kind in America. Carrying 
Scale Models, both complete and construction sets 
of sail and power boats and engines. Exact repro- 
ductions down to the smallest detail. 


BOUCHER, Inc. 


SCALE MODELS 
CALL AT OUR SALES ROOM 
THE ONLY STORE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
415 Madison Avenue at 48th Street New York 








A Hack Saw is all you need to adjust it. 


& 


ove 
THE G. B. C. 
ADJUSTABLE STRUT 


This Strut is going to save you 
time, trouble and expense this 
spring. 

No special casting! Just cut to 
length and bolt on. 

It is self-aligning to any pitch 
or angle of the propeller shaft. 

Has abundant strength, yet is 
lighter in weight than solid casting. 


Send for descriptive circular and 
price. 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. Austin Av. Chicago, IIl. 








Non-Capsizable Non-Sinkable 
16-Foot Red Wing Sloop 


Yachts from 16 to 160 Feet in Length 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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K. H. SCHEEL 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


also 
Yachts Chartered, Bought & Sold 


Pier One Rooms 2-3 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 








EDGAR F. HANFORD, M. S. ‘A. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
158 Ashmont St., Boston 


PHONE, TALBOT 3332 








T. B. F. BENSON 


Naval Architect and 
Yacht Broker 
Leader Lane and Colborne Street 


TORONTO, ONT. 
CaBLE ADDRESS “BINGLEY’” TORONTO 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TELEPHONE, RICHMOND 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON MASS. 











Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Removed to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 

of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 

CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 








WALTER B. BRASH 


YACHT BROKER 
Power Boats, SAILING YACHTS, TENDERS 
ALL KINDS oF SMALL Boats, MARINE 
ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES 

Send particulars of your yacht if you 
wish to sell, or write your requirements 
if you are in the market. 

ESSEX CONN. 











YACHTING 


Lake Ontario Briefs 
(Continued from page 207) 
nose. Rear Commodore Norman 
R. Gooderham of the R. C. Y. C. is 
disposing of his P boat Bernice 
and has a similar sized schooner, 
designed by T. B. F. Benson of 
Toronto, under construction at the 
Ditchburn Launch Works at Gra- 

venhurst. 

The L. Y. R. A. annual regatta 
has been scheduled for Sodus Bay, 
near Rochester, under the aegis of 
the Rochester Yacht Club. The 
Freeman Cup race will start from 
Toronto August 2nd to Charlotte. 
There is to be a short cruising 
race from Charlotte to Sodus and 
the regatta proper begins a three- 
day meet on the 7th. This is the 
first time in many years that the 
regatta has been wholly on the 
American side of the lake and the 
Canadian members of the Associa- 
tion are looking forward to some- 
thing “extra special.” 

The Royal Canadian Y. C. elec- 
tion of its 1924 sailing committee 
resulted in several new and distin- 
guished members, viz.: H. C. 
Strange, the skipper of the P class 
champion Stranger; C. F. Sweat- 
man, skipper of the C class cham- 
pion, Charmat, and A. H. Kelly, 
the sailing dinghy champion. Other 








WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as always, my personal 


work, 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 


Naval Architect and 
Engineer 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


720 Pacific Finance Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














veterans of the committee re-elected | 


are T. K. Wade, W. Windeyer, 
and C. D. McCreary. H. A. Moore, 
chairman since 1919, retires and 
T. K. Wade steps up. 
A 45-Foot Auxiliary Yawl 
(Continued from page 205) 
The jib-headed rig is shown as 
this form of sail plan is compara- 
tively easy for a small crew to 
handle and besides is more effi- 
cient than the old gaff-headed rig. 
While the mainmast is tall it is 
well stayed, even to a permanent 
backstay extending from the 
mainmast head to the hounds of 








the jigger. 

The cabin plan shows berths 
for four, with room forward for 
the crew and, in addition, two 
berths aft in the motor room. 
The galley and toilet room are 
full size affairs and carry over 6 
feet headroom. The cabin has 6 
feet 3 inches and the motor room, 
which is entirely separated from 
the cabin, 5 feet 10 inches. 

A four cylinder motor will be 





| installed developing 30 h.p. With | 
| this a speed of about 714 miles an | 
hour is expected. 


Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat”’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC. 


Naval Architects and 
Yacht Builders 


EAST GREENWICH, -R. I. 
LAYING UP—REPAIRS—MARINE RAILWAY 








THOMAS D. BOWES, MLE. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 

OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BUILDING 

CHESTNUT AND FIFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SERVIC ‘E_ THAT'S _ DIFFERENT 
PHONE, MURRAY HILL 3810 
JOHN H. WELLS 
Naval Architect—Brokerage 
Yacht Repairs 
23 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
347 MADISON AVENUE 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








F. T. WOOD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans furnished for yachts and commercial 
vessels of all types—steel or wood con- 
struction, 


RACING YACHTS A SPECIALTY. 
426 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GORDON MUNROE 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 


66 Grampian Way Boston 25 














WINTER 
COVERS 





59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 





NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. Ape a 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 4160-1 














